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THE TRIAL OF A CITY SUPERINTENDENT 


A question has been raised in the city of Chicago which it is 
highly important that the American people understand and answer 
in such a way that there shall be no doubt whatsoever regarding 
their attitude. Briefly put, the question is this: Are public schools 
to be conducted efficiently and in accordance with the findings of 
scientific studies of the educational process or are they to be used 
for the purpose of building political machines? 

There have been many other cases in the history of American 
cities in which this question has been raised, but never has the issue 
been clearer, and never has the opportunity for a revealing exhibition 
of opposing views been so free from complicating circumstances. 
William McAndrew has been superintendent of the schools of Chi- 
cago for three and one-half years. He has never yielded in any de- 
gree to political or personal pressure. He has patiently and cou- 
rageously kept educational issues constantly before the teachers and 
the public. He has tested results and has demanded that evidence be 
produced that pupils are being properly dealt with and that their 
education is making progress. He has been loyal in every respect to 
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his official colleagues and to the best traditions of the teaching pro- 
fession. The mayor of the city of Chicago and the present president 
of the board of education have repeatedly taken the position in pub- 
lic that William McAndrew and his administration are political issues 
and that they will leave no stone unturned to remove the superin- 
tendent and to conduct the schools as they see fit. 

The issue is so clear and the opposing interests are so strongly in- 
trenched that the outcome of the trial which is now going on is of 
more than local interest. In the September number of the Elemen- 
tary School Journal there was printed an unsolicited article by a 
Chicago teacher, describing what has been happening in the Chicago 
schools under Superintendent McAndrew’s administration. In the 
present number are three documents which define the points of dis- 
agreement between the superintendent and his political opponents. 

On August 29, after the charges made by James A. Hemingway 
were presented to the board of education, that body voted six to 
five to suspend the superintendent and set September 29 as the date 
of the trial. On the date set, the trial began. A series of supple- 
mentary charges were adopted. The full document, which came to 
hand too late to be published in this number of the Elementary School 
Journal, will be printed in the November number. 

It is evident that the majority of the board of education intends 
to pursue a policy of delay. The attorney of the board occupied the 
time on September 29 in reading lengthy documents in spite of the 
expressed willingness of Mr. McAndrew’s attorneys to accept the 
documents for the record without reading. The trial had made very 
little progress at the end of the session, and the board adjourned the 
trial for one week in spite of the protest of the minority members. 

The Chicago case is one which the school people of the United 
States may profitably study. President J. M. Gwinn, of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion, pointed out, in a vigorous address delivered last summer in 
Seattle, that the definition of the superintendent’s rights and duties 
can no longer be left to the caprice of local boards of education. 
President Gwinn has since appointed a committee, consisting of 
Superintendents E. C. Hartwell, Frank Cody, Paul C. Stetson, 
Z. E. Scott, and J. W. Studebaker, to prepare and present at the 
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Boston meeting of the Department of Superintendence a report on 
the superintendent’s office. 

The committee has before it a difficult task. American school 
systems differ from all other school systems in civilized countries in 
that they are controlled in very large measure by the people in the 
districts in which they are situated. There is good legal ground for 
the statement that education is a function of the state, but the fact 
is that in most commonwealths the influence of the state over the 
school systems of cities is very slight in most matters. It becomes 
extremely difficult to save the schools from interference on the part 
of any group which is strong in local politics and bent on taking over 
the schools for selfish and corrupt reasons. It is especially difficult 
for a clean-handed professional officer, such as the superintendent 
should be, to combat successfully attacks by organized political 
forces. The superintendent cannot employ methods of the type that 
determined political groups are willing to adopt. 

In the Chicago case, for example, there has been misrepresenta- 
tion to such an extent that one can hardly avoid the conclusion that 
it is conscious and malicious. The tactics of delay which appeared on 
the first day of the so-called “‘trial” aroused comment in the public 
press, which branded the action of the majority of the board as 
utterly indefensible. As one vigorous editorial writer points out, 
the people of the city of Chicago are on trial; the personal interests 
of one individual sink into insignificance in the presence of the larger 
civic question whether the schools are the football of group control or 
a fundamental institution to be kept clean and serviceable to the 
community. As Superintendent McAndrew himself has expressed the 
matter, the time has come when the superintendency, not the super- 
intendent, should be the issue. 


THE COSTS OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


A recent issue of the London Times Educational Supplement con- 
tains the following statement regarding the costs of elementary edu- 
cation in the leading countries of Europe, in the United States, and 
in the major units of the British Empire. 


The question of the relative cost of elementary education in Great Britain 
and abroad has been raised in the House of Commons several times during 
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recent weeks. In reply to requests for figures on the subject, the president of the 
board of education has more than once emphasized the difficulty of giving such 
information as would afford a trustworthy basis for comparison. This warning 
must be borne in mind in considering the authoritative particulars given below. 

The futility of attempting close comparison would appear, in any case, from 
the wide differences in the educational organization of different countries. Ele- 
mentary education in England and Wales, a service defined by statute within 
certain limits, has no precise equivalent elsewhere. Some part of the system of 
primary education in other countries would in England come under the heading 
of secondary, and vice versa. In some countries, primary education includes 
part-time continuation education for adults and also training of teachers for 
primary schools. In some, again, it includes medical inspection and treatment 
and provision for defective children, while in others it does not. These are but 
examples of the differences. 

Moreover, the statistics of a particular country are prepared on the basis 
of its own organization, and the items are not—indeed, could not be—separated 
so as to afford comparison with other countries. Account, too, must be taken 
of the differences in national outlook, standards of living and cost of maintaining 
those standards, varieties in politics and social economy, and not only exchange 
values but their variation. In France, there are statistics of expenditure of the 
central government but no information on the expenditure of local education 
authorities. As for America, it must be remembered that each of the forty-eight 
states of the Union is an independent government for the purposes of education. 
The same is true of each of the states of the German Reich, of the provinces of 
the Union of South Africa and the Dominion of Canada, and of the states of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 

England and Wales.—From the information given by Lord Eustace Percy 
to members of Parliament it appears that the net cost per child in average at- 
tendance in public elementary schools in England and Wales in the year 1923-24 
was £11 5s. od. The average cost per head of the population in the same period 
was £1 175. od. for England and Wales as a whole and £2 10s. 10d. for London. 
According to the board’s estimates for 1925-26, the expenditure per head of 
population was £1 18s. 8d. 

France.—The expenditure of the central authority only during 1923-24 
has been returned as 997,329,000f. In primary schools, the pupils numbered 
3,532,062. The cost was a little over 282f. per pupil. The school medical 
service is not financed by the state. The expenditure proposed by the Ministry 
of Public Instruction for 1926 represented 42f. per head of population, but this 
(as already pointed out) is not comprehensive. 

Prussia.—A total of 5,752,433 pupils in 1925 cost central and local public 
funds 690,000,000 marks, which was equivalent to 120 marks per pupil. Some 
secondary education is covered by these figures, which, however, are exclusive 
of the education of defective children, medical inspection and treatment, and 
provision of meals. 
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Norway.—In 1922, the expenditure from central and local public funds was 
96,951,000 kroner for 394,310 pupils, 245 kroner per pupil. This does not in- 
clude the education of defectives or medical inspection and treatment. 

Sweden.—The Swedish figures do not include all the salary expenditure. 
The total of pupils in 1923-24 was 685,807, and the cost, 146,743,704 kroner; 
214 kroner per pupil. 

Denmark.—The total number of pupils in 1923 was 440,887; the total cost, 
92,829,639 kroner; the cost per pupil, 211 kroner. 

Holland.—Pupils, 1,062,620; expenditure, 160,630,936f1.; cost per pupil, 
151f1. Training of teachers, some continuation school work, reformatory schools, 
and pensions are included. 

Italy.—The central expenditure only in 1925 was 766,392,576 lire, or 158 
lire per pupil. Pupils, 4,845,975. 

Czechoslovakia.—Pupils, 2,246,759; expenditure, 1,166,900,cooki.; per pu- 
pil, 5r9ki. 

' Belgium.—Pupils, 1,046,732; expenditure, 345,233,913f.; per pupil, 33of. 
Medical inspection and schools for defectives are excluded. 

United States.—Central and local public expenditure, estimated on the basis 
of some selected states, was in 1921-22 $1,163,374,074, or $57 per pupil, the 
total in kindergarten and primary grades being set down as 20,366,218. Be- 
tween 1920 and 1922, the expenditure for public elementary and high schools 
is believed to have increased by 46 per cent. 

Canada.—The cost per pupil in the primary and secondary grades of pub- 
licly controlled schools in 1924 was $26 in Prince Edward Island; in Nova 
Scotia, $32; New Brunswick, $34; Quebec, $47.80; Ontario, $61.90; Manitoba, 
$61.70; Saskatchewan, $69.90; Alberta, $59.30; and British Columbia, $79.60. 

Ausiralia.—The latest available figures, relating respectively to 1924 or 
1925, show the cost per unit of average attendance—for Queensland, £10 19s. 
3d.; West Australia, £11 ros. 13d.; South Australia, £8 os. o2d.; Victoria, £8 
16s.; New South Wales, £14 12s. 6d.; and Tasmania, £8 12s. 6d. 

New Zealand.—The 1925 returns show 194,741 in average attendance; 
expenditure, £2,523,000; cost per unit of average attendance, £12 ros. 

South Africa.—The 1921-22 figures for the Union, primary and secondary 
education not being separated, represented a cost per unit of average attendance 
of £16.65 in the Cape Province, £18.14 in Natal, £21.21 in the Transvaal, and 
£19.19 in the Orange Free State. 


A STEP BACKWARD 


The Board of Education of Minneapolis has recently taken a 
step which is certainly contrary to the judgment of all careful stu- 
dents of school administration and contrary to the advice of the 
board’s technical expert, Superintendent W. F. Webster. The board 
has abandoned its plan of acting on school matters as a unit and of 
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considering its problems in committee of the whole and has divided 
its responsibilities, referring its various lines of action to standing 
committees. 

The new arrangement is described in a daily paper of that city 
as follows: 

Under the new arrangement all board business will be grouped under six 
heads: finance, teaching staff, curriculum, supplies and equipment, buildings 
and grounds, and service. Each member of the board, with the exception of 
the president, will be assigned to a division. The new plan is expected to afford 
a closer check on the activities of the school executives. 


It is safe to prophesy that the new arrangement will result in a 
great deal of amateurish interference by board members in the oper- 
ations of the schools. If the board is in doubt as to the efficiency or 
integrity of the professional executives of the school system, it ought 
to adopt methods of inspection; it ought not to step into the system 
and to attempt to do something which board members are not quali- 
fied by training to do. The members of the board would probably 
not advocate the substitution of members of the board of directors 
of a railroad for expert accountants or for engineers. 


Some day, after many costly experiments, American communi- 
ties will learn that boards of education ought to be held responsible 
for intelligent study of accumulated experience as well as for the 
exercise of authority. 


THE DUTIES OF THE PRINCIPAL 


A clear definition of the duties of administrative officers in school 
systems would go far toward removing some of the difficulties which 
arise from the historical fact that administration and supervision 
have developed because of the increase in the number of pupils and 
the complexity of the curriculum rather than because of any care- 
fully laid plans of expansion. Under the conditions which exist in 
most school systems, the superintendent does not know what his 
duties are. The supervisory and administrative officers subordinate 
to the superintendent are still more at sea. Any move which tends 
to define the duties of all these officers is of general interest. 

The Board of Education of New York City has made a beginning ~ 
of definition by the adoption of new by-laws which contain certain 
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paragraphs on the functions of building principals. These paragraphs 
may be summarized as follows: 


Not less than one week before the close of each term the principal shall give 
to the teachers and supervisors under his supervision a signed statement charac- 
terizing the work of such teachers and supervisors as satisfactory or unsatis- 
factory. A certification of unsatisfactory work shall be accompanied by proper 
supporting reasons. All official reports to a superior officer or body dealing with 
the character of a teacher’s service shall be made in duplicate, and a copy shall 
be given immediately to the teacher affected. 

He shall report immediately to the district superintendent or, if no district 
superintendent is assigned, to the associate superintendent in charge a teacher 
or a supervisor in his school who in his judgment has been unduly absent, 
negligent, insubordinate, incompetent, or inefficient in respect to instruction, 
discipline, or supervision, guilty of conduct unbecoming a teacher or conduct 
prejudicial to the good order, efficiency, or discipline of the service, or whose 
mental or physical condition is apparently such as to render him unfit for 
service. 


To teachers who are inexperienced or show signs of inefficiency, 
the principal is instructed to give particular aid. 


He shall establish and maintain the highest possible standards of supervision 
and teaching in his school. He shall give special attention to the work of substi- 
tute teachers, inexperienced teachers, or teachers whose work has been recorded 
as unsatisfactory. He shall keep such cumulative records of assistance rendered 
as will show what opportunity and assistance such teachers have had to enable 
them to succeed. He shall keep an official record of all class inspections and 
examinations, conferences with teachers, and of such other matters as he may 
deem necessary. He shall require assistants to principal to keep similar records 
of their work. 


Other duties imposed on the principal in the new by-laws include 
the care and protection of school property, the keeping of an inven- 
tory of all supplies and equipment, and the preparation of reports 
on all accidents, on deaths of teachers, and ‘‘on such matters and 
at such times and in such form as may be required” by his superiors. 

The by-laws also provide that “‘in case of necessity” a principal 
may assign a teacher to a subject for which she is not licensed. 


SCHOOL SEATS 
The American Seating Company, 14 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, has issued a series of informing pamphlets on various as- 
pects of posture and problems of pupil management which relate to 
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posture. The titles of some of these pamphlets will indicate the scope 
of the publications: School Posture in Relation to Visceral Organs, 
Uses and Limitations of Movable School Seating, Left Handedness, 
The Height of Kindergarten Chairs, School Seats Too High, Seating 
Arrangements in the Classroom. 

The pamphlets include much that may properly be described as 
scientific data, and they make an encouraging showing of the extent 
to which educational questions can be answered by reliable, veri- 
fiable facts. The following quotation from the pamphlet entitled, 
School Seats Too High, is typical of all the discussions. 


Recent extensive studies show that the average ratio of measured seat 
height to standing height is almost exactly .25, the ratio for “chubby” young 
children, ‘‘stout”’ individuals, and most girls and women being rather lower and 
that of long-boned, hard-muscled boys being somewhat greater. Remembering 
that seats may well be lower but never higher than the measured height, it is 
found that about 60 per cent of school children may be seated in seats one-fourth 
of their standing height and the remainder in seats one to two inches lower. 

Many school boards purchase no seats of the smallest (No. 6) size, which 
are made at a standard height of 11 inches, while careful measurements show 
that 82 per cent of first-grade children require seats of this size or lower and 
only about 1 per cent of first-grade children have a seat-height measure as great 
as 13 inches. Similarly, 19 per cent of third-grade children require No. 6 seats, 
and 43 per cent require No. 5. In the high school it is found that 26 per cent of 
the pupils should have No. 3 desks or smaller and 53 per cent should have No. 2, 
whereas many schools use only No. 1, which is too large for all but about 21 
per cent, and most of these would be equally comfortable in No. 2. 


STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT IN READING 


A special correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor writing 
from London outlines the changes which he believes occur in the 
reading attitudes of pupils in the successive stages of elementary 
education. If they are accurately reported, the series of facts de- 
scribed are of major importance to curriculum-makers. They are 
capable also of experimental verification or refutation. The state- 
ment is therefore one which should stimulate specialists in elemen- 
tary education to make a careful study of the whole problem of 
periodicity in reading habits. The statement is as follows: 


So much depends on what is read in the formative years that it is impossible 
to give too much care and thought to the influences to which the child is sub- 
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jected in literature. But for the maximum of good to result from the oversight 
of parents and teachers in this respect, it is important not to forget that a book 
which interests a child at one point of his reading career may fail to grip him 
at another. 

A definite succession of clearly marked stages may be traced in connection 
with the reading interests of the child. Before the age of five the infant does 
not normally read for himself, but he loves to listen to nursery rhymes and 
simple fairy and nature stories. He likes to attribute human significance to the 
doings of living creatures on land and in water and to project himself into 
imaginary conversations between the various objects in his natural surround- 
ings. 
During the next two years the first attempts at actual reading take place. 
He still enjoys fairy stories, but he now likes his nature stories to include ac- 
counts of actual adventures of familiar animals and pets. By the age of eight 
he combines a more intense fondness of the fanciful element and a keener inter- 
est in tales of the actual habits and doings of animals with a desire to read about 
other children and other lands. 

A long step forward takes place between eight and ten. The child now be- 
gins to read longer books, to become absorbed in them, and to elevate reading 
to the level of a prime interest. The books in demand will now include stories 
of historical characters. Differences begin to manifest themselves between the 
reading tastes of boys and girls. Girls tend to preserve to a later stage the liking 
for fairy stories, while boys begin to choose adventure stories. 

By the age of eleven, with its wider outlook and greater experience, the child 
becomes a reader and tackles all kinds of literature within his limits of difficulty. 
Interest in nature stories loses its keenness, while books dealing with travel and 
invention become popular. Children begin now to want their own books. They 
take pride in their possession and will lend and borrow. Between the ages of 
eleven and thirteen occur the reading years when almost everything is fish that 
comes to the net. At this age reading becomes with many children a predomi- 
nant interest. They especially like books of mystery, invention, school, stories, 
heroic adventures, and the weird. Girls like at this age what are described as 
boys’ books, but they show a marked tendency, too, to read sentimental stories. 

This stage is followed, at fourteen, by an interest in periodicals and in litera- 
ture dealing with hobbies and interests. The desire for fiction loses some of its 
intensity. For the boy books and articles which help him to make things or to 
keep pets become popular. Girls are absorbed in sentimental literature, and an 
interest in poetry develops at this age. 

Parents are often perplexed by an unaccountable dropping off of interest in 
reading on the part of their children between the ages of fourteen and sixteen. 
But this is a normal stage and one which is explained by the enlargement of the 
scope of activity and interest which takes place at that age. They become oc- 
cupied with the world around them, the higher stages of school life, the initial 
stages of industry, sports, juvenile clubs, companions, and current events. In 
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their preoccupation with the world of reality, they lose interest in the world of 
books. Many young folk drop their reading at this age for the want of tactful 
guidance on the part of someone who understands their needs. If, however, the 
love of reading survives this stage, it becomes firmly fixed and remains a source 
of stimulus, delight, and solace. 

The aim of the parent and teacher at every stage should be not to thwart 
the natural interests which the child displays but to make use of them and guide 
them aright. At the stage when adventure is the child’s ruling interest and he 
is in danger of becoming addicted to the trashy and cheap periodicals which are 
published to supply this want, he should be introduced to Ballantyne, Marryat, 
and R. L. Stevenson. Similarly with every stage through which he passes. If 
the best of each type of literature be put in his way, he will be more likely to 
elevate his taste while satisfying his desire. Even the child who seems to prefer 
outdoor life, nature study, or other active occupations need not be allowed to 
escape from the influence of literature. His understanding and enjoyment of 
nature will be enhanced by Gilbert White, and for every activity into which 
he may enter is a library of books to which he may profitably be introduced. 

The difficulty of the undesirable book is one that is best met by the supply 
of literature of the better kind. The good will drive out the bad—provided it is 
there in plenty and at the right moment. 


GROUP INSURANCE FOR TEACHERS 


Business concerns and social groups are taking advantage of the 
fact that insurance companies are willing to issue policies on very 
liberal terms if a large group will take out insurance together. There 
is no reason why teachers in cities and even in larger geographical 
units, such as counties, should not unite to enjoy the advantages of 
group insurance. The following statement, quoted from the Ameri- 
can Teacher, was prepared by Alice M. Hosmer. It describes the ex- 
perience of a group of teachers in St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Early in 1926 the members of Local 28, The St. Paul Federation of Women 
Teachers, began to discuss informally the question of group insurance. An in- 
vestigation of the various plans available was authorized, and a committee of 
two was appointed to investigate and to tabulate and report its findings to the 
organization. 

The study of group insurance proceeded for several months. Life insurance 
in all its varying forms was studied, and after due consideration the committee 
decided to recommend a plan for accident and health insurance. 

A comparison of these forms convinced the committee that what is called the 
“Cleveland Plan” far surpassed all others. This plan was offered by the United 
States Life and Casualty Company of Chicago. Inquiries revealed that this 
company was as old as any casualty company and had an enviable record for 
paying claims. 
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While Local 28 was considering the matter, the above company and two 
other large companies merged into what is now called the Washington Fidelity 
National Insurance Company, thus increasing its capital and strengthening its 
assets. 

The tabulated findings of the committee were placed before the local with 
the recommendation that the group insurance offered by the Washington Fidel- 
ity National Insurance Company be accepted. The report of the committee was 
adopted, and an application was made for the master policy, which became ef- 
fective May 1, 1926. 

By the terms of this policy, the holder receives one hundred dollars per month 
in case of illness, for a period not to exceed six months, payment beginning on 
the eighth day of illness. In case of accident the holder receives one hundred 
dollars per month, beginning with the first day and continuing two years as a 
maximum. In either illness or accident one hundred dollars for the first month 
only is allowed for hospital fees. In case of accidental death, one thousand dol- 
lars accrues to the estate. There is no limitation in age. Members are subject to 
no physical examination. No disease or cause of accident is excepted. For these 
benefits each policy-holder pays twenty dollars annually. 

A year’s experience has convinced the federation of the wisdom of its choice 
of both plan and company. All claims have been cheerfully and promptly paid. 
Already many members have been greatly benefited. As an example, pneumonia 
and an operation in quick succession brought to one member $290. This on an 
investment of $20 is not a bad percentage of return. 

The St. Paul Federation of Men Teachers, Local 43, was the first body of 
teachers in the United States to take out group insurance. Early in 1925 they 
received a policy from the original company. 

The provisions of the two policies are very similar. One hundred dollars a 
month is paid for accident and illness with the same maximum time provision. 
Benefits begin with the fifth day, and, if the illness continues for twenty-eight 
days or more, the first four days are also included. The principal sum for acci- 
dental death is one thousand dollars, with double indemnity if death occurs in a 
public conveyance. Hospital benefits are identical. The premium paid by mem- 
bers of Local 43 is twenty-four dollars. Both locals are well satisfied with their 
respective plans. 

As with all worth-while things, time and effort were required to establish 
these insurance plans. Nevertheless, the projects have paid, not only individu- 
ally in financial benefits received but also to the locals in increased interest and 
stability of the membership. 


THE EFFECTS OF SWEET EATING 


An article published by Dr. Frank van der Bogert, of Schenec- 
tady, New York, in the Hospital Social Service entitled, “Sweet- 
Eating—Its History and Effects,” asserts vigorously that many of 
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the ills to which children are subject arise from the excessive use of 
sugar. Some paragraphs from this article are as follows: 


Any etiological connection between the increase of sweet-eating in this 
country and the large number of physical defects and functional disorders, a 
realization of which has come to us through the routine examination of school 
children and possibly even more forcibly through the results of draft-board 
examinations during the war, is still somewhat problematical. We know, how- 
ever, that these defects have their origin at a time when dietetic errors are most 
common, and the natural inference is that some causal relationship exists. 

As suggested by Leonard Williams, “inasmuch as food is agreeable, it is 
safe to assume that such dietetic errors as are committed arise from excess 
rather than deficiency of their consumption.” Sugar as the most generally 
pleasing of all foods must be considered the most dangerous. 

Dietetic errors certainly are the direct cause of the gastrointestinal dis- 
orders so prevalent in children, and many, if not all, of the functional nervous 
troubles of childhood can be traced to toxemia of intestinal origin. The most 
frequent dietetic errors of childhood are carbohydrate excesses, and sweets are 
in great part the determining factors in carbohydrate excess. Of present-day 
physical defects of childhood, stand out most prominently: dental caries, 
adenoids, and diseased hypertrophied tonsils. Infection plays its part in the 
production of these defects, to be sure, but infection can only occur where 
resistance is lowered. 

There can be little question as to the influence of sweet-eating on dental 


I have personally felt for many years that adenoids and hypertrophic 
tonsils are at least indirectly due to carbohydrate excess and that sugar plays a 
most important réle in their development. My case histories almost universally 
point to such a causal relationship, and I have come to believe that recurrences 
after operation can be prevented in practically all instances by elimination or 
limitations of sweets in the diet. A few years ago Dr. Harry Campbell read be- 
fore the Section of Diseases of Children of the Royal Society of London a paper 
in which he assumes the cause of adenoids to be a toxemia of intestinal origin 
brought about by a flooding of the bowel by starch which has undergone little, 
if any, salivary digestion and suggests as a factor the enormous increase in 
sugar consumption of late years. Adenoids are said to be more common among 
the British than any other people. Sir William Osler thought that there was 
more mouth breathing in England than in any other country. Great Britain 
before the war was the largest consumer of sugar. 

I have the authority of Dr. Blain, veterinarian to the New York Zodlogical 
Garden, for the statement that Pekinese, Boston, and French terriers who in 
this country develop distinct nasal obstruction with mouth breathing improve 
when fed on meat and olive oil. 

European children in the tropics when fed by native nurses are said to 
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develop mucus disease and adenoids, and MacMillan writes me that he has 
noticed the presence of adenoids along the Labrador coast among the Eskimos 
and also on the southern shores of Baffin Land but not among the so-called 
“polar Eskimos.” ‘The Labrador Eskimo,” he says, “has been in contact with 
the whites since 1771, the Baffin Land since 1821. The food of the polar Eskimo 
is about the same today as it has ever been, a meat diet almost entirely. There 
is much more circumstantial evidence. 


THE SCHOOL BUDGET OF NEW YORK CITY 


A striking demonstration of the importance of education in 
American cities is given each year by the budget estimates which 
are submitted to the taxing authorities by school officers. The reason 
why the schools are in politics is made perfectly clear when one 
examines these estimates. - 

No school budget is more impressive than that of the nation’s 
metropolis. The New York Times describes as follows the financial 
requirements for the conduct of schools in New York City next year 
as seen by the board of education: 


The board of education in special session adopted the estimated school 
budget for 1928, calling for a total expenditure of $161,101,809.88, the city’s 
largest budget for public education. 

With provision for increasing the salaries of teachers and for acquiring new 
school sites, the budget was adopted on the motion of Arthur S. Somers, chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance and Budget, after he had analyzed it in 
detail. 

Mr. Somers said that the radio center established as an experiment in the 
Washington Irving High School had not been as successful as hoped for and 
would not justify extending this feature, but that provision had been made to 
continue the experiment during 1928. 

Of the total of the budget, $14,000,000 is set aside for increasing the salaries 
of the teaching staff and is provided for by additional state school funds made 
possible under the Dick-Rice Bill, passed at the last session of the legislature. 

The actual school budget for operation and maintenance of the system is 
estimated at $112,101,809.88. This is an increase of $4,242,199.73 over the 1927 
allowance. In the estimate, $35,000,000 is provided for the acquisition of sites 
and the enlargement and construction of buildings. 

The total required for maintaining the public schools is $93,915,607.75 for 
the general fund, $17,832,469.38 for the special fund, and $353,732.75 for the 
trust fund of the board’s retirement system. 

Provision is made for one hundred additional teachers in the day elementary 
schools to reduce oversize classes during 1928 and fifty-four positions for new 
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buildings to be opened. Provision has been made, in addition to adequate 
allowances for vocational schools now organized, for the organization of a new 
school for girls in the Bronx. 

Regarding the allowance for vacation pay for per diem teachers, increased 
by $5,000, the committee said that such an increase had been necessary. The 
existing nineteen evening high schools will be increased by two additional schools 
at James Monroe and Erasmus high schools. These are to be opened this fall. 

The committee did not act favorably on requests for janitorial services in 
community and recreational centers, pointing out the greater need for finances 
for educational purposes and for playgrounds for small children. Provisions for 
equipment for playgrounds, for additional centers and baths, and for athletic- 
center equipment were also made. 

The problem of transporting physically handicapped children received the 
special attention of the committee. It was shown that some crippled children 
were being transported unnecessarily long distances, especially in the Bronx, 
and it was recommended that more classes be established in schools nearer the 
homes of these children. Mr. Somers told of some crippled children who were 
traveling twenty-eight miles a day to and from schools. 

The committee reported favorably on shortening from six months to 
three months the commitment of truants to the parental school. Mr. Somers 
spoke of six months as being a little too long and said that three months would 
have equally beneficial results. 

As to the question of higher salaries for the supervising and teaching staff 
and other employees of the board, which has been acute during the last few 
years, the committee set aside the $14,000,000 “in order to assure the groups 
affected of the purpose of the board of education to increase salaries and in order 
to give clear official expression of such intent at this time.” 

Increases in the teaching staffs have been made necessary by the steady 
growth of the board of education’s system. Appointments are to be made start- 
ing this fall, next spring, and next fall. The number of teachers in day elemen- | 
tary and junior high schools will be increased by 656; day high schools, 541; com- 
pulsory continuation schools, 122, and training and vocational schools, 93. 


MODEL LESSONS 


The Saint Louis schools have been supplied through the Septem- 
ber issues of the Public School Messenger, the official publication of 
the system, with a series of model lessons in the various grades. 
These lessons were reported stenographically as conducted in certain 
of the schools of the city. They represent the best examples which 
District Superintendent F. M. Underwood and a corps of supervisors 
could find for purposes of illustrating good teaching. The series of 
lessons are called “case studies.” 
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Superintendent Underwood’s statement introducing the case 
studies is in part as follows: 


There are fundamentally two ways by which the theory and practice of 
supervision and teaching. may be approached and studied: (1) by developing 
the principles which underlie good supervision and good teaching, and organiz- 
ing them into a system which ultimately would constitute the science of super- 
vision and the science of teaching; (2) by a concrete examination of case studies 
in good supervision and good teaching, which would result in the application of 
tentative principles in the interpretation of these situations, their verification 
through this process, and the building up of new principles as an outcome of 
these concrete case studies. Both of these points of view are essential. It is 
thus that a true science is built up. 

It is the purpose of Supervision Series No. 2 and No. 3 of the Public School 
Messenger, designated as Part III, to provide a series of case studies of good 
teaching, representative of all grades and subjects, with brief analyses and com- 
ments by supervisors, principals, and teachers. These case studies are in the 
form of stenographic reports, where the true classroom situation may be best 
presented through this medium, and of descriptions of activities or units of 
work, in some cases extending over more than one recitation period. 

It is our purpose to add to this collection from time to time further collec- 
tions of case studies. We expect also to extend the scope eventually to include 
“‘Case Studies in Supervision,” “Case Studies in Discipline,” etc. 

It is our hope that there may thus be built up a body of material of the 
highest professional value and that a worth-while contribution may thereby 
be made toward placing supervision and teaching on a scientific basis. It will 
be a co-operative undertaking, in which teachers, principals, and supervisors 
will join forces. It is only by such whole-hearted co-operation that we may hope 
for substantial success and progress. Whatever of responsibility, success, or 
credit may attend the undertaking, will be a joint responsibility, a joint success, 
and the credit must be shared by the whole group. 

It is recommended that all teachers not only read carefully the case studies 
pertaining to subjects and grades which they are teaching but also read exten- 
sively other case studies in other subjects and grades in order that they may 
appreciate more fully the work other teachers are doing, may secure a firmer 
grasp of the elements in educational method which are common to all good 
teaching, may see more clearly the application of these principles in their own 
teaching, and may more clearly realize the part which their teaching plays in 
the total education of the pupil. It is hoped that thus there may be brought 
about a better unity, harmony, and correlation in all teaching, to the end that 
all the learning activities of the pupil may be more economical, of better quality, 
and more effectively integrated. 





DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE SUSPENSION 
OF WILLIAM McANDREW 


COMPLAINT DRAFTED BY JAMES TODD, ATTORNEY . 
OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


To THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE City oF CHICAGO: 


On the twentieth day of June, 1927, the Supreme Court of Illinois 
denied a petition for a writ of certiorari filed on behalf of the board 
of education in the case of People ex rel Brennan v. Ellicott et al., 
thereby affirming and approving the decision of the Appellate Court. 
As we have heretofore reported, this decision, in holding illegal our 
practice of employing engineer-custodians and paying them a lump- 
sum salary, said: “That section (Section 129 of the Otis Act) pro- 
vides that a superintendent of schools, the business manager, and 
an attorney, and the attorney’s assistants, and the teachers are ex- 
empt from the Civil Service Law. All others are subject to the pro- 
visions of that act.” 

For a number of years past, question has been raised from time 
to time with reference to the practice of the board of education of 
assigning persons under the designation of “extra teachers” to the 
various schools by virtue of Report 12463-I of the proceedings of 
December 1, 1909, entitled, “Employ Extra Teachers for Clerical 
Work in High and Elementary Schools.” 

The Civil Service Commission has contended that the delega- 
tion of clerical and administrative work to persons other than those 
appointed pursuant to the Civil Service Law was in direct violation 
of said law. This question was submitted to your attorney, and he 
gave it as his opinion that under the decision in the Brennan case 
it was the clear duty of the board of education to provide for the 
filling of all positions involving the business administrative or cler- 
ical work of the public-school system pursuant’ to the provisions of 
the Civil Service Law, and your attorney caused to be prepared a 
resolution designed to carry out his opinion, and said resolution was 
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adopted by the board of education on August 3, 1927, by the unani- 
mous vote of all present, being nine members. 

Your attorney further reports that on Wednesday, the seven- 
teenth day of August, 1927, at about the hour of 4:00 P.M., he was 
served with a copy of a bill filed in the Superior Court and a notice 
signed by Urban A. Lavery, as solicitor for Julia A. Smith, that on 
Thursday, the eighteenth day of August, at the hour of 9:30 A.M., 
he should appear before the Honorable Joseph David, one of the 
judges of the Superior Court, and ask for an injunction enjoining 
and restraining the board of education and its members from adopt- 
ing, enforcing or putting into effect, or in any way carrying out the 
said resolution of August 3, 1927. A copy of said bill accompanies 
this report. The notice served by Mr. Lavery of his motion for a 
temporary injunction made provision at the end for acceptance of 
service by the various defendants. The defendants whom Mr. 
Lavery assumed would be represented by the attorney of the board 
of education comprised the board, its members, secretary, and audi- 
tor, but not William McAndrew, superintendent of schools. 

Your attorney further reports that he immediately attempted to 
reach Mr. Lavery and have the motion go over for one day in order 
that an answer might be prepared and filed. This request being re- 
fused, your attorney and his entire office force worked the greater 
part of the night to prepare for the hearing the following morning, 
a necessary part of such preparation being the drafting of a complete 
written answer on behalf of the board of education, its members, its 
secretary, auditor, and superintendent (who were all made parties de- 
fendant) to the thirty-two-page bill filed by the complainant. A copy 
of such answer accompanies this report. This bill of complaint was 
filed on behalf of Julia A. Smith, as a taxpayer, who, as a matter of 
fact, was not a disinterested taxpayer but the mother of one of the 
extra teachers. The bill charged that the resolution of August 3 was 
illegal and asked the court to enjoin its enforcement. The matter 
came up before Judge David upon the motion of Mr. Lavery for a 
temporary injunction and was referred to Master in Chancery Bern- 
stein to hear evidence and report his conclusions of law and fact. 
The hearings before the master proceeded within a few hours and 
continued through all of the nineteenth and the twenty-fourth days 
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of August. The first and chief witness for the complainant was Wil- 
liam McAndrew, superintendent of schools, and a complete tran- 
script of his testimony accompanies this report. 

Your attorney further reports that there are certain salient 
matters which confronted him in making a proper defense in behalf 
of the board of education of this suit, which he deems pertinent at 
this time to call to the attention of the members of the board of 
education: 

First: That at the time the resolution of August 3 was passed, 
Mr. William McAndrew, superintendent of schools, protested 
against its passage and gave as his reasons that he had not been con- 
sulted, that it was passed by the board as a personal matter against 
him, and that the resolution was being railroaded through the board. 

In support of the above statement by your attorney, he desires 
to submit for the consideration of the board the testimony developed 
on cross-examination (page 313 of the transcript herewith submit- 
ted)—the statements made by Mr. McAndrew on August 3 in the 
board meeting and which he acknowledged under oath as his state- 
ments: 

In fact, for the board of education to give up this educational feature in 
favor of civil service would be as absurd as for the commander of a regiment, 
who is a military man, to be superseded by some civil-service clerk. 

We are starting a new scheme of settlement of questions of this sort without 
reference to the education department for investigation and report, and, from 
what I read in the newspapers, this is largely a personal matter. 

Now it does not matter to me personally, but I don’t think a board of educa- 
tion ought to bring up things so vital to the school system and steam-roller them 
through. 


In his testimony commenting upon the statements, Mr. McAn- 
drew stated: 


I regarded the methods by which it was introduced as due to personal dis- 
regard of me. 


Second: The School Law of Illinois expressly provides that the 
attorney shall have charge and control, subject to the approval of 
the board of education, of all litigation, legal questions, and such 
other matters as shall be referred to him by the board. Mr. William 
McAndrew, superintendent of schools, because of his long connec- 
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tion with the board of education as superintendent of schools, cannot 
plead ignorance of this provision of the law. 

In his testimony he assumed the arbitrary and dictatorial atti- 
tude, when called as a witness by the complainant, of repudiating 
the answer prepared by your attorney in answer to this suit, which 
suit, as above stated, was brought for the purpose of restraining the 
carrying-out of the resolution passed by nine members of this board, 
directing said superintendent to transfer the extra teachers to 
instructional work and to make requisition through the Civil 
Service Commission for the certification of the necessary employees 
for clerical and administrative work. This antagonism on the part 
of the superintendent of schools militated against the best interests 
of the board of education in defending properly said suit. Not only 
did your attorney fail to receive any support whatever from the 
superintendent and other members of the education department, 
but he was confronted throughout the trial of the case with the active 
hostility of the superintendent of schools and of principals of schools. 

In support of the statements herein contained as to the dis- 
avowal by Mr. McAndrew, superintendent of schools, of the answer 
filed in his behalf by your attorney, the following excerpt from the 
testimony, being a voluntary statement made by Mr. McAndrew 
while on the witness stand, is herewith submitted. 

Mr. McAndrew: I will say now, without it going into the record, let me 
ask, is my name signed to that answer that Mr. Todd made yesterday? 

Mr. Lavery: Yes, it is. 

Mr. McAndrew: Well, that is not my answer. I could not stand for that. 

Third: The evidence in this case discloses the fact that William 
McAndrew, superintendent of schools, prior to the filing of the bill 
of complaint by Julia A. Smith, complainant, against the board of 
education, was in conference with Urban A. Lavery, attorney for 
complainant, on Saturday, the thirteenth day of August, 1927, at 
the office of the superintendent of schools, 460 South State Street; 
at that conference they discussed teacher-clerks and the resolution 
and what he, McAndrew, was going to do. 

There is evidence in the record to the effect that the Committee 
of Extra Teachers in charge of this litigation had discussed the reso- 
lution with the superintendent. There is also evidence in the record 
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that at no time did the superintendent of schools, prior to or subse- 
quent to the filing of this suit, inform your attorney of his conversa- 
tions with the attorney for complainant or with the representatives 
of the extra-teachers’ organization; neither did the superintendent 
ask the opinion of the law department or its advice, or that of any 
of the members of the board of education, in regard to his legal 
duties under the terms of the resolution of August 3, 1927. 

In support of the above statement, based upon the evidence 
given by the superintendent on the stand in behalf of complain- 
ant, your attorney desires to submit an extract from the testimony 
of William McAndrew, superintendent of schools, as it appears 
on pages 320-27 of the transcript of the evidence, which is as 
follows: 


A: ....Imet him, Mr. Lavery, in the board rooms the day that thing 
was passed; I saw him. He asked me for the rules of the board, and I loaned 
him my rules. 

Q: And did you give him any other papers? 

A: No, not then. 

Q: Did you have any talk with him after that? 

A: Not there, but on the Saturday before we came before the master, he 
brought the subpoena to me and said I was a defendant, and I said, “Well, that 
is strange, because what I am going to be estopped from doing is the thing I 
don’t think I ought to do anyway.” 

Q: Did you have any further conversation with him at that time? 

A: Probably. He asked me a number of questions with regard to the duties 
of clerks, and I told him. It was ten o’clock on Saturday when he came to my 
office; Saturday was the thirteenth; we met here first on Wednesday, didn’t we? 
It was the Saturday before the first hearing before the master. I don’t remember 
whether he brought the subpoena to me on that Saturday or on a later date. 

Q: On Saturday, the thirteenth day of August, he came down to your 
office? 

A: Yes. 

Q: And did he exhibit to you the bill that he was preparing in this case? 

A: Yes. 

Q: Did he secure from you any information in regard to drafting the bill? 

A: Not in regard to drafting the bill. He asked me about the teacher-clerks 
and the resolution and what I was going to do. 

Q: And did you tell him that you were in good faith going to carry out this 
resolution? 

A: I told him I did not know what we could do with it; one part of it read 
one way and the other the other; I could not make it out, but I thought that I 
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would appeal to the board, or pray to the board, not to carry it out because I 
did not think they understood it. 

Q: Did you give him a copy of the opinion of the attorney-general, Carl- 
strom? 

A: No, he had that. 

Q: Did you give him any information that embodied the idea connected 
with these paragraphs (referring to page 11 and top of page 12 of bill of com- 
plaint)? 

A: No—yes, hold on. I told him that the extra teachers were teachers and 
they taught and that the least important part of their duty was clerical work. 
I told him that at that time. I presume he had this all in before because it is 
not my writing. 

Q: After you received a subpoena to appear, did you notify the law depart- 
ment? 

A: No. 

Q: Or anybody connected with the board of education? 

A: No. 

Q: Have you given the attorney for the complainant any instructions in 
regard to how he shall examine you in this case, or what questions he should 
ask you? 

A: Yes, sir, I gave him a statement of my beliefs in the form of questions 
and answers on this proposition. 

Q: Have you got a copy of that? 

Mr. Lavery: I haven’t it here. It is in my office, but I will furnish it. 

The master: I don’t think this cross-examination is proper. 

The witness: I move to strike it out. 

The master: I will sustain that motion. 


From the evidence above quoted, your attorney is forced to the 
conviction that the extra teachers and their attorney, Mr. Lavery, 
were joined by Mr. McAndrew, superintendent of schools, in an 
understanding which had for its object the resistance to, and defeat 
of, the resolution passed by the unanimous vote of all the members 
of the board of education who were present, consisting of nine, at 
the meeting of August 3, 1927. 

Your attorney further reports that after the superintendent had 
disavowed the answer prepared by the law department on behalf of 
the board of education, its members, officers, and employees, deny- 
ing any action taken or contemplated to be taken by the board of 
education was illegal and also denying that the complainant was 
entitled to a writ of injunction, the superintendent of schools, Mr. 
McAndrew, filed in the Superior Court of Cook County, on August 
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23, 1927, his answer as superintendent of schools of the city of 
Chicago to the bill of complaint of Julia A. Smith, complainant, and 
that in his said answer the superintendent set forth that the answer 
filed by the attorney of the board of education was filed without his 
knowledge or consent and contained much to which he could not 
subscribe and that he did not and does not subscribe to it; the an- 
swer, after discussing and criticizing the resolution in question, 
reads as follows: 

Although I was not cognizant of the intention of the taxpayer to complain 
of this resolution, the fact that it was drawn without consultation of the depart- 
ment of education, to which is necessarily intrusted educational affairs and 
which should be consulted on educational matters, I feel that the haste and 
misunderstanding evident as responsible for this resolution, justifies all legiti- 
mate means to prevent the resolution to be put into effect, and believe that the 
taxpayer’s request for permanent prevention of carrying out this resolution 
should be granted. Therefore, as a defendant, I admit the allegations of the bill 
and admit that the complainant is entitled to the relief asked. 

WILi1Am McANDREW 
Superintendent of Schools 


In conclusion, your attorney feels that he would be recreant to 
his duties and obligations to the board of education and the public- 
school system as its attorney if he failed to bring these facts to the 
attention of the board. The situation that has developed in this case 
is anomalous to say the least, and your attorney believes that it is 
imperative for the best interests of the board of education that all of 
the departments which have to do with the carrying out of the pur- 
poses of the law, namely, the education of the children of Chicago, 
should co-ordinate, and that each department owes a loyalty to the 
board of education, its laws, rules, and enactments that not only 
requires but demands their obedience in the carrying into force of 
such enactments; that if one department shall become rebellious re- 
gardless of the reasons against the action of the board of education, 
no excuse should be tolerated by the board if such actions militate 
against the carrying out of the rules, regulations, and edicts of the 
board of education when the same have been passed in accordance 
with the law. 

As head of the law department, and intrusted with the statutory 
duties as are prescribed by law and the rules of the board of educa- 
tion, it would be impossible for your attorney to function if every 
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member of the board of education, its officers and employees, should 
elect, for personal reasons or otherwise, to array themselves in a 
litigation for the purposes of preventing the carrying-out of the 
orders of the board when legally enacted. 

In the performance of what your attorney conceives to be his 
bounden duty, the facts above set forth are called to the attention 
of the board of education for such consideration and action as in its 
judgment is deemed meet and proper. 

Respectfully submitted, 
James Todd 


Attorney 
Chicago, August 26, 1927 


CHARGES AGAINST SUPERINTENDENT McANDREW PRESENTED 
TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION BY 
JAMES A. HEMINGWAY, A MEMBER OF THE BOARD 
Chicago, August 29, 1927 
William McAndrew, Esq. 

Superintendent of Schools of the City of Chicago 

You are hereby notified that written charges of insubordination 
and conduct incompatible and inconsistent with, and in direct 
violation of, your duties as superintendent of schools, an executive 
officer of the Board of Education of the city of Chicago, have been 
preferred and filed against you as superintendent of schools of the 
city of Chicago, a true copy of which charges is herewith served 
upon you. 

You are further notified that the Board of Education of the city 
of Chicago at its meeting held on Monday, August 29, 1927, sus- 
pended you from the office now held by you of superintendent of 
schools of the city of Chicago pending the hearing of the charges so 
preferred, such suspension to take effect forthwith. 

You are further notified that the hearing of the charges so filed 
and preferred against you is set for Thursday, September 29, 1927, 
at ten o’clock in the forenoon, at the board room of the Board of 
Education of the city of Chicago at No. 650 South Clark Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

CHARLES E. GILBERT 
Secretary of the Board of Education 
of the City of Chicago 
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To THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO: 


I, James A. Hemingway, a citizen of the city of Chicago and a 
member of the Board of Education of the city of Chicago, do hereby 
prefer against William McAndrew, superintendent of schools of the 
city of Chicago, charges of insubordination and conduct incom- 
patible and inconsistent with, and in direct violation of, his duties as 
superintendent of schools, an executive officer of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the city of Chicago, as more fully appears from the follow- 
ing Bill of Particulars, to-wit: 


Bit OF PARTICULARS 


1. That on the third day of August, 1927, at a regular meeting 
of the Board of Education of the city of Chicago, at which meeting 
nine members of the board of education were present and voting, 
said board of education, by the unanimous vote of all of said mem- 
bers then present adopted the following resolution. 


10874 
EXTRA TEACHERS—TRANSFER TO TEACHING POSITIONS 


WuEREAS, The Civil Service Commission of the city of Chicago has advised 
this board of education that, after a thorough and careful investigation, it has 
determined that the practice followed for some years of assigning members of 
the teaching force or other persons holding certificates as teachers or principals 
to the performance of duties of a clerical nature or those concerned almost en- 
tirely with business administration, under the title of “extra teachers,” “teacher- 
clerks,” or ‘school clerks,’’ or otherwise, is a direct violation of the Civil Service 
Law, and has demanded that such practice be discontinued and that all the 
positions created by or existing under this board, other than those connected 
with the actual work of instruction or the supervision thereof, be filled under and 
pursuant to the provisions of the Civil Service Law; and 

WHEREAS, This board has been advised by its attorney that in his opinion 
the position of the Civil Service Commission is well taken and that there is no 
warrant in law for appointing members of the teaching force to any line of work 
other than that of an instructional nature; 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, That all appointments to positions of em- 
ployment in the public-school system which involve its business administration 
or clerical work of any and every kind, shall be made pursuant to the terms of 
the Civil Service Law, and to that end that the superintendent of schools be 
directed to arrange forthwith for the transfer to instructional work of all mem- 
bers of the teaching force who have been assigned to any other line of employ- 
ment; 
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And Be It Further Resolved, That any action heretofore taken by this board 
in the way of authorizing the assignment of members of the teaching force to 
any work other than that directly concerned with the instruction of pupils and 
the necessary supervision thereof, or in making provision in the budget for the 
compensation of persons so performing such work or in any way sanctioning the 
employment of members of the teaching force in the positions rightfully falling 
within the purview of the Civil Service Law, be and hereby is rescinded, it being 
the intention of this board to rescind, and it hereby does rescind, any authority 
for the continuance of the practice of assigning or employing members of the 
teaching force under the guise or appellation of “extra teachers,” “teacher- 
clerks,” “‘school clerks” or of any other title or designation in the offices of 
principals, supervisors, directors, district superintendents, assistant superin- 
tendents, or superintendent to any line of work excepting that of instruction or 
the supervision thereof; 

And Be It Further Resolved, That the superintendent of schools be and he 
is hereby directed to make requisition forthwith for the certification by the Civil 
Service Commission of such employees as may be necessary to carry on all 
clerical and business administrative activities of the education department. 


2. That said William McAndrew, superintendent of schools, was 
present at said meeting of August 3, 1927, when such resolution was 
adopted, and participated in the discussion incident to its adoption 
and then and there had knowledge and notice of the adoption of said 


resolution by the said board of education. 

3. That said William McAndrew was then superintendent of 
schools and that he as such superintendent of schools, in total dis- 
regard of the directions and instructions imposed upon him by the 

_board of education, as contained ‘in said resolution, has omitted, 
failed, neglected, and refused to comply with the provisions of the 
resolution, as hereinbefore set forth, directing him to arrange forth- 
with for the transfer to instructional work of all members of the 
teaching force who had been assigned to any other line of employ- 
ment, and further directing the superintendent of schools to make 
requisition forthwith for the certification by the Civil Service Com- 
mission of such employees as might be necessary to carry on all 
clerical and business administrative activities of the education de- 
partment. 

4. That said William McAndrew, superintendent of schools of 
the city of Chicago, in total disregard of his duties and obligations 
as an executive officer of the board of education, to wit: superin- 
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tendent of schools, after the adoption of said resolution of August 3, 
1927, entered into an unlawful confederacy and conspiracy with cer- 
tain employees of the board of education and Urban A. Lavery, at- 
torney for such employees, and with divers other persons whose 
names are unknown to the undersigned to defeat the objects and 
purposes of said resolution of August 3, 1927, and to hinder, delay, 
obstruct, and prevent the enforcement thereof. 

5. That said William McAndrew, superintendent of schools of 
the city of Chicago, in total disregard of his duties and obligations 
as an executive officer of the board of education, to-wit: superin- 
tendent of schools, on August 13, 1927, and at other times unknown 
to the undersigned, in the office of the superintendent of schools, one 
of the official offices of the board of education, conferred with said 
Urban A. Lavery, who was the attorney of said employees of the 
board of education, hereinabove referred to, in regard to the prepara- 
tion and filing of a bill in equity to enjoin the Board of Education 
of the city of Chicago, and its officers, including said William Mc- 
Andrew, superintendent of schools, from enforcing or carrying into 
effect said resolution of August 3, 1927; that in particular on August 
13, 1927, said William McAndrew, superintendent of schools, at 
his said office, gave to one Urban A. Lavery certain information, 
intending that such information should be used by said Lavery, who 
exhibited to said William McAndrew, superintendent of schools, a 
bill of complaint which was intended to attack the validity of said 
resolution of August 3, 1927, and to secure the enjoining of the board 
of education and said William McAndrew, superintendent of schools, 
from enforcing or carrying into effect said resolution of August 3, 
1927. 

6. That said William McAndrew, superintendent of schools of 
the city of Chicago, in total disregard of his duties and obligations 
as an executive officer of the board of education, to wit: superin- 
tendent of schools, fully cognizant of the fact that an attack was to 
be made upon the legality of the said resolution of August 3, 1927, 
by the filing of a bill in equity and fully informed as to the nature 
and purport of such bill so in process of preparation, intentionally 
and deliberately failed and neglected to inform the board of educa- 
tion, or any of its members or officers, of such proposed attack or the 
proposed filing of such bill for an injunction. 
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7. That thereafter, on the seventeenth day of August, 1927, said 
bill of complaint was filed in the Superior Court of Cook County in 
the name of one Julia A. Smith, a resident and taxpayer of the city 
of Chicago and county of Cook, making parties defendant the Board 
of Education of the city of Chicago, its members and certain of its 
officers, including William McAndrew, superintendent of schools; 
that said bill prayed for a writ of injunction enjoining the defend- 
ants from adopting, enforcing or putting into effect, or in any way 
carrying out the said resolution of August 3, 1927, and from payment 
of any of the expenses incurred or to be incurred in and about the 
attempt of carrying out or putting into force said resolution; that 
said bill was filed by Urban A. Lavery as solicitor for the com- 
plainant, Julia A. Smith, who is the mother of one of the teachers 
affected by said resolution. 

The answer of all the defendants connected with the board of 
education was filed on the morning of August 18, 1927. The matter 
came up before Judge Joseph David, one of the judges of the 
Superior Court of Cook County, upon the motion of the complainant 
for an injunction as prayed for in said bill of complaint. Said matter 
was referred by his honor, Judge David, to Master in Chancery 
Bernstein to hear the evidence and report his conclusions of law 
and fact. 

That said William McAndrew, superintendent of schools, in 
total disregard of his duties and obligations as an executive officer 
of the board of education, to wit: superintendent of schools, with 
the intent and object of defeating said resolution of August 3, 1927, 
lent his aid and assistance to the said Lavery during the entire hear- 
ing before said master in chancery by preparing certain questions 
to be propounded to him, the said McAndrew, by the said Lavery, 
and subjoined to said questions were the written answers prepared 
by the said McAndrew, with the object and purpose of rendering to 
the complainant, as against the board of education, his assistance in 
securing an injunction to restrain himself as superintendent of 
schools from the carrying out of the resolution directing him to 
perform the said duties mentioned in said resolution and prevent- 
ing the enforcement of said resolution; that during the giving of his 
evidence on behalf of the complainant in said suit, the said Mc- 
Andrew directed and assisted the said Lavery in his direct examina- 
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tion of William McAndrew, superintendent of schools, by suggest- 
ing in writing additional points to be brought out by said Lavery, 
all for the purpose of defeating the object and intent of said resolu- 
tion of August 3, 1927, and to relieve himself from the duty and 
obligation imposed upon him as superintendent of schools to carry 
out the direction of the board of education contained in said resolu- 
tion. 

8. That after said bill of complaint was filed as aforesaid, the 
attorney for the board of education, an executive officer charged 
under the statute and the rules of the board of education with the 
duty of representing the board of education and its officers in all 
litigation affecting its interests, prepared and filed a verified answer 
for the board of education, the members of the board of education 
and its officers and employees, including William McAndrew, super- 
intendent of schools, who was also made a party defendant. 

That said answer so filed denied any action taken or contem- 
plated to be taken by the board of education was illegal and denied 
that the complainant was entitled to a writ of injunction, and fully 
set forth the attitude of the board of education in connection with 
the enactment and adoption of said resolution of August 3, 1927. 

That said William McAndrew rendered no assistance, directly 
or indirectly, to the attorney for the board of education in connec- 
tion with the preparation, defense, and trial of said cause, but, upon 
the contrary, the said William McAndrew, superintendent of schools, 
upon his own voluntary statement, repudiated the answer to the bill 
of complaint filed by the attorney for the board of education and 
asserted that he could not as superintendent of schools accept such 
answer as his own, thus rendering, as the superintendent of public 
schools of Chicago, aid and assistance to the complainant in said 
cause for the purpose and intent of securing an injunction restraining 
the board of education and himself as a defendant from carrying out 
the intent and purpose of said resolution of August 3, 1927. 

9. That said William McAndrew, superintendent of schools of 
the city of Chicago, in total disregard of his duties and obligations 
as an executive officer of the board of education, to wit: superin- 
tendent of schools, without any authority whatever to bind the 
board of education, and in furtherance of his efforts to aid com- 
plainant and to prevent the enforcement of the resolution of August 
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3, 1927, on August 23, 1927, during the trial of said cause before the 
said Master Bernstein filed in said cause his answer as superintend- 
ent of schools of the city of Chicago, which said answer was signed 
“William McAndrew, Superintendent of Schools,” to said bill of 
complaint of Julia A. Smith, complainant; that in his said answer, 
said William McAndrew, superintendent of schools, set forth that 
the answer filed by the attorney of the board of education in said 
cause was filed without his knowledge or consent and contained 
much to which he could not subscribe and that he did not and does 
not subscribe to it; that said answer of William McAndrew, super- 
intendent of schools, admits that the complainant’s request for per- 
manent prevention of the carrying out of said resolution of August 3, 
1927, should be granted and admits the allegations of the bill, and 
admits that the complainant, Julia A. Smith, is entitled to the relief 
asked in her said bill of complaint. 

I charge that the conduct of William McAndrew, superintendent 
of schools of the city of Chicago, in connection with the suit brought 
by Julia A. Smith, complainant, against the Board of Education of 
the city of Chicago and its officers and members, including William 
McAndrew, superintendent of schools, as above set forth in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs of these charges, were intended by him to ob- 
struct, hinder, and prevent the Board of Education of the city of 
Chicago in the performance of the duties and responsibilities im- 
posed upon it by the laws of the state of Illinois, and were and are 
in direct, open, and deliberate defiance of the orders and directions 
of the Board of Education of the city of Chicago and are acts of in- 
subordination and conduct incompatible and inconsistent with, and 
in direct violation of, his duties as superintendent of schools, an 
executive officer of the Board of Education of the city of Chicago. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Chicago, August 29, 1927 sacha aameamaaaal 


REPLY OF SUPERINTENDENT McANDREW TO THE 
CHARGES MADE AGAINST HIM 
August 29, 1927 
To THE BOARD OF EDUCATION: 
I beg leave to report that I am informed that a matter to be con- 
sidered by your honorable body at its meeting August 29 has to do 
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with the undersigned. From questions and comments of the board’s 
law department during a recent suit of extra teachers, I believe the 
following matters pertinent to the purpose of the meeting. 

2. Elimination of extraneous matters —To whatever extent those 
who enjoy controversy desire to enliven us with the injection of sug- 
gestion that this is a fight between an attorney and a superintendent, 
you should have from me this record of continuous courtesy every 
time Mr. Todd has written or conversed with me. I decline to believe 
that he thinks the principals, teachers, and superintendent insub- 
ordinate in seeking other interpretation of a law than that of the 
board’s attorney. 

3. A new definition of teachers—As I understand it, there is a 
difference of opinion among teachers and the attorney of the board 
and the board members regarding the extent of a decision of the 
Appellate Court in the case originally applied to the practice of em- 
ploying engineer-custodians and paying them a lump sum. As you 
are aware, the decision holds that Section 129 of the Otis Act pro- 
vides that a superintendent of schools, the business manager, and 
an attorney and the attorney’s assistants and teachers are exempt 
from the Civil Service Law. As I understand it, the whole matter 
turns on the question as to whether a decision which particularly 
exempts teachers from the Civil Service Law should be interpreted 
by the board of education on request of the Civil Service Commission 
as adopting a new definition of teachers contrary to that which this 
board has held since the recommendation of Superintendent Young 
to assign teachers to the offices of principals as “extra teachers.” 

4. Recourse to court.—Your superintendent, required by usage 
and law to prescribe and control the conduct of the schools, subject 
to your approval, was not consulted by the attorney nor by the 
board previous to the adoption of a new resolution by you. He en- 
deavored, on the third of August, to persuade you to avoid acting 
in the circumstances. He was later made a defendant in a suit 
brought in the interest of parties who held that the decision of the 
court excepting teachers should except them. It has been intimated 
that in the superintendent’s appearance in the court and in other 
circumstances connected with it he was in the wrong. You are en- 
titled to the full details. 
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5. The board resolution ambiguous.—Immediately on receipt of 
the board’s resolution of August 3, I transmitted it to those persons 
in the education department who are charged with the preparation 
of planning to carry out board resolutions. - 

They came to me with statements that the resolution was so 
ambiguous and confusing that they did not know how to carry it 
out. These are some of the points which they made at that time: 

They said: ‘The resolution refers to the practice of assigning 
members of the teaching force to the performance of duties of a 
clerical nature or those concerned almost entirely with business ad- 
ministration under the title of ‘extra teachers.’ There are no such 
persons that we know of. Extra teachers’ services are not almost 
entirely of business administration or almost entirely of a clerical 
nature.” 

They said: “The resolution insists that all appointments to 
positions of employment in the school system which involve its busi- 
ness administration or clerical work of any kind shall be made pur- 
suant to the terms of the Civil Service Law, and the superintendent 
must transfer to instruction work all members of the teaching force 
who have been assigned to any other line of employment.” They said 
that this plainly covers supervisors, district superintendents, and 
assistant superintendents, who have positions of employment which 
involve business administration and clerical work of any and every 
kind. ; 

They said to me, “This resolution rescinds authority for employ- 
ing members of the teaching force under the guise of any title or 
designation in any line of work excepting that of instruction or su- 
pervision thereof. The extra teachers are engaged in instruction and 
in the supervision of instruction; they instruct and break in new 
teachers; they instruct pupils. Every classroom teacher does other 
work than that of instruction or supervision of instruction.” 

They said to me that they doubted whether principals wanted or 
could use civil-service employees for the kind of work required and 
necessary; and later on, principals came in and advised me that they 
do not want civil-service clerks and would consider them an unnec- 
essary expense. 

Although drawn by the attorney’s office, the resolution is not 
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plain to even a master in chancery; the record reports Master Bern- 
stein saying: “The resolution is not clear. The resolving part of 
the resolution purports to intend that teachers shall not do any 
clerical work. I am inclined to agree that it might be interpreted to 
include some of the assistant superintendents. The principal of every 
school has to do with the administration. The language permits that 
interpretation.” 

While the discussion of the resolution was in progress and while 
I was preparing a report to the board of education, advising them of 
the impossibility of understanding the attorney’s resolution, the 
court action began, and, in expectation of an authoritative settle- 
ment, the matter naturally was held in abeyance. 

6. The superintendent’s aid to litigants.—I have read in the news- 
papers an intimation that the superintendent aided the teachers in 
the preparation of a law suit. This is correct. The purpose of a law 
suit is the settlement of questions about which there is a difference 
of opinion. I am not sufficiently versed in legal procedure to be able 
to assist these teachers in the preparation of the legal intricacies of 
their case. In their bill of complaint I find nothing prepared or fur- 
nished by me. Had I been requested so to do, I would not have re- 
fused to assist in the preparation of a bill of complaint. I did answer 
the teachers concerned and their attorney all the questions they 
asked me. I gave them information regarding the duties of extra 
teachers, which information had been gathered a year ago when 
President Ellicott had been asked to make changes in the status of 
the extra teachers. I noted the questions asked me, and on going to 
court I gave them to the teachers’ counsel for his and my own con- 
venience. I should say here also that in the suit of certain teachers 
to set aside the Emeritus Rule of the board of education, I refused 
no answer to the questions of those interested in the suit, believing 
in that case, as I do in this, that decision by courts whose function 
it is to settle differences is of advantage to the school system. The 
management of the education department, since I have known it, 
has not considered secrecy as a proper quality of school management. 
Any employee who institutes a suit involving a public department 
has a right to information and access to records. As a public-service 
officer, I do not withhold it. There should be no suspicion of furtive 
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proceedings in this case. The attorney could have known the facts 
at any time he asked. 

7. Litigation is not hostility to school boards.—If anyone in a 
school system who brings or aids a suit against a board of education 
were to be considered as committing an offense, service under a 
board would be intolerable. Many ill-judged acts of school boards 
and of superintendents have been set aside by this means. As a pub- 
lic officer, expected to promote good school service, I consider it my 
duty to aid those teachers who, in this case, have sought to subject 
the question to higher authority. This I consider as not hindering 
the board—it is helping it. Some of the most clarifying influences in 
aiding education have been suits of this kind. 

8. Why the board attorney’s answer was declined—Mr. Todd’s 
answer to the bill of complaint I had not seen, but, when he read it 
in the master’s court on Thursday, August 18, and I heard him say 
that Mrs. Young’s recommendation authorized the employment of 
extra teachers who should be free from all classroom work and as- 
signed only to the performance of clerical work in such schools, I knew 
that Mrs. Young’s recommendation was not subject to such an in- 
terpretation. I could not subscribe to the statement of the board’s 
attorney that the decision of the Supreme Court that a superintend- 
ent of schools, a business manager, and an attorney and his as- 
sistants, and the teachers are exempt from the Civil Service Law, 
justified deciding that extra teachers are not teachers. I could not 
subscribe to the board attorney’s contention that the opinion of the 
attorney-general of the state of Illinois is contrary to the decision of 
the Supreme Court, which exempts teachers from the Civil Service 
Law. The attorney-general had stated that ‘“‘the board of education 
has the right to employ teachers for those duties which are so con- 
nected with the teaching work of the schools that teachers only are 
qualified to perform them efficiently, although such duties do not 
include the actual teaching of classes and the appointment of such 
extra teachers is not subject to the provisions of the Civil Service 
Law.” I could not subscribe to the board attorney’s contention that 
the duties of the extra teachers were not what they, the extra teach- 
ers, asserted them to be; or the attorney’s contention that those 
duties are concerned almost entirely with business administration. 
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I could not subscribe to the attorney’s statement that the list of 
extra teachers’ duties is a pure figment of the imagination, prepared 
to mislead the court. I could not subscribe to the attorney’s state- 
ment denying that the board of education had ever, by any action, 
indicated that it regards the duties of extra teachers as educational. 
I could not subscribe to the attorney’s statement that the loss of the 
services of these extra teachers will bring no injury to the welfare of 
the schools and the pupils; and I therefore told the court that the 
board attorney’s answer, in so far as I was concerned, was not my 
answer, and thereupon Mr. Todd asked leave to withdraw his ap- 
pearance so far as it affected the superintendent of schools; Mr. Todd 
said, “If you will permit me to withdraw my appearance, I will be 
delighted to do so.”” Mr. Todd was asked whether he had consulted 
with me before preparing the answer, and he said that he had had no 
opportunity to consult with anybody at all. He had received the bill 
shortly after four o’clock. Mr. Todd’s office made no call upon my 
office after four o’clock nor before the hearing the next day; nor did 
his office consult me in any way previous to or after August 3, when 
the resolution of his office, affecting the employees under the juris- 
diction of the superintendent, had been presented to, and adopted 
by, the board of education. 

9. Why the superintendent filed his own answer.—On August 19, 
in the court the board’s attorney said, “I have waived the statutory 
requirements that make me the superintendent’s attorney to give 
him a free lance to file his own answer.” Accordingly, on Monday, 
August 22, I conferred with members of the education department 
and prepared my answer, which is as follows: 


STATE OF et In the Supreme Court of Cook County. In 


County oF Cook Chancery sitting. 


Juri A. Smitu, Complainant 
DS. 
THE Boarp OF EpucaTIONn, CHICAGO, 
ET AL., Defendants 


No. 462740 


August 22, 1927 
ANSWER OF WILLIAM McANDREW, A DEFENDANT, TO BILL OF COMPLAINT 


Believing that a defendant, without legal counsel, may himself answer, 
I beg leave to file this, my answer to complaint of Julia A. Smith against the 
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Board of Education and the superintendent of schools of the city of Chicago, 
which complaint is addressed to the honorable judges of the Superior Court of 
Cook County, in chancery sitting, and which complaint was on the 18th instant 
referred by Honorable Judge David to Honorable Fred Bernstein, master in 
chancery. 

The answer filed with you by James Todd, Esq., attorney of the board of 
education, was composed without my knowledge or consent. It contains much 
to which I cannot subscribe. I did not and do not subscribe to it. Attorney 
Todd, on being so advised, resigned as my counsel. I have none. ; 

I wish to make these points regarding the resolution complained of: 

1. It was composed without consulting the board of education’s chief edu- 
cational officer and cannot be carried out by him without damage to the tax- 
payers. 

2. The resolution is framed in serious ignorance of educational practices and 
needs in Chicago public schools and other public schools. 

3. It requires appointment of teachers, principals, directors, and super- 
visors pursuant to the Civil Service Law. 

4. It implies that persons disguised as teachers are employed as teachers. 
There is no such disguise. 

5. Extra teachers are teachers and in schools of the large size required by 
the board of education are necessary in the maintenance of a “thorough and 
efficient system” as required by the state constitution. 

6. The work of extra teachers is preponderatingly educational and requires 
the professional training of a teacher. 

7. Civil-service appointees, unless prepared for teaching, are not competent 
to render the service needed. 

8. Teachers are exempt from the civil-service requirement. 

9. The extra teachers are teachers by common meaning of the word “teach- 
er” and by definition of the highest educational authority in the state. 

I beg leave to enlarge upon the above points as follows: 

1A. The resolution is impossible of execution without damage. The resolution 
of the board of education, adopted by it August 3, 1927, regarding which com- 
plaint is made, was adopted without consultation with the superintendent of 
schools. I say this in no way criticizing that honorable board but with the belief 
that, from lack of such consultation with a superintendent of schools, the resolu- 
tion is so constructed as to be impossible of execution by the superintendent 
without damage to the thorough and efficient system of free schools, to maintain 
which the board of education is charged. 

2A. It is framed in ignorance of practice and need. The resolution declares 
there is no warrant in law for appointing members of the teaching force to any 
line of work other than that of an instructional nature. I know that since the 
organization of school systems members of the teaching force have been and 
properly are appointed to perform, in addition to instruction, other work than 
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that of an instructional nature, viz., the keeping of records, the reporting of the 
attendance of themselves and of pupils, and “such other duties as the principal 
may direct.” 

3A. It stretches civil-service requirement beyond its field. The resolution re- 
quires that all appointments to positions which involve business administration 
or clerical work of any and every kind shall be made pursuant to the terms of 
the Civil Service Law. I know that the positions of teachers, principals, di- 
rectors, supervisors, and district and assistant superintendents involve business 
administration and clerical work of various kinds and that to appoint persons 
to these positions pursuant to the Civil Service Law is a new and untried project 
with no warrant in experience or recognized theory. The resolution requires the 
superintendent of schools to transfer to instructional work all members of the 
teaching force who have been assigned to any other line of employment. Prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and directors are, under the School Law, members of the 
teaching force. I am directed to transfer them to instructional work. This is an 
ambiguity. 

4A. No assignments have been made ‘‘under guise.” The resolution rescinds 
previous authority for various indicated action and rescinds authority for the 
continuance of the practice of employing members of the teaching force under 
the guise of extra teachers in the offices of principals, supervisors, directors, dis- 
trict superintendents, assistant superintendents, or superintendent to any line 
of work excepting that of instruction or the supervision thereof. As your honor 
is aware, the phrase “‘under the guise of’’ is synonymous with under the cloak, 
or color, or concealment, or pretense, and shows that the honorable board was 
led to believe, before adopting this resolution, that the employees of the educa- 
tion department designated as “extra teachers” were performing work im- 
properly characterized as that of teachers. I am familiar with the work of this 
position and with the intent of the superintendent who introduced it into the 
Chicago schools. Superintendent Young provided in 1909 for assistants to the 
principals and, further, that “in schools not entitled to a free head assistant an 
extra teacher be appointed.” “Free” assistant means one not teaching. The 
extra teachers and the assistants to the principals were constituted for the per- 
formance of similar duties. The size of the school determined whether a teacher 
was to be assigned as assistant or as extra teacher. Always have they been called 
“teachers.” Their duties are predominatingly educational and not clerical. 

5A. Extra teachers are teachers and necessary. The work of these persons 
from the date of the establishment of the plan is in accordance with the constitu- 
tional requirement of the state: “thorough and efficient” schools. Superin- 
tendent Young, in her recommendation, says: ‘“There is no doubt that the work 
of the schools has suffered by the fact that the principal, who ought to be the 
best teacher in the school, is unable in a large school to give any considerable 
time to the regular instruction of the teaching throughout the school.” I know 
that efficiency of instruction is impossible if a principal is held in his office. I 
know.that to attend to discipline, service to parents, to attendance agents, 
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etc., principals do spend too much time in offices unless there be a competent 
deputy to relieve them. 

6A. The work of extra teachers is preponderatingly educational. The work of 
this deputy, this extra teacher, I know from sixteen years as principal of schools 
in which extra teachers were supplied and from fifteen years supervising schools 
employing such teachers, is mainly educational and best filled by a teacher. I 
was principal when civil-service appointees were tried in these positions and the 
plan abandoned as inefficient. I know that these extra teachers teach, supervise 
teaching, advise parents on methods of home-study, school conduct, etc., and 
that properly to perform this work the person so employed needs a course in 
teaching methods, class management, and the studies pursued in a training 
school for teachers. 

7A. Civil-service appointees if untrained as teachers are incompetent for the 
service rendered by extra teachers. The resolution directs the superintendent to 
make requisition for such civil-service employees as may be necessary to carry 
on all clerical and business activities of the education department. Numerous 
statements have been made to me by principals and district superintendents 
that civil-service clerks, unless they have had teacher-training, are not com- 
petent for the work to be done. No principal or district superintendent has indi- 
cated that any person certificated only by the civil service is wanted or is compe- 
tent for the service needed. 

8A. Teachers are exempt from the Civil Service Law and specifically exempted 
by the decision of the Supreme Court quoted in the present case. May I call atten- 
tion to the fact that the resolution cites as cause for its adoption a demand of 
the Civil Service Commission of the city which is based on the honorable Civil 
Service Commission’s investigation and definition? May I revert to the fact 
that the honorable attorney for the board of education in his answer repeatedly 
asserts that the board of education should comply with the demand of the civil 
service because of a decision of the Supreme Court that all persons in the employ 
of the board of education, except the superintendent of schools, the business 
manager, the attorney and assistants, and teachers must be employed subject to 
the Civil Service Law? 

oA. Extra teachers are teachers by unstrained definition and by highest educa- 
tional authority. These extra teachers have been designated as teachers; since 
they were instituted they have performed the duties of teachers. The chief 
educational officer of the state, the superintendent of public instruction, Francis 
Blair, states (May 12, 1926): “If this person is a teacher in the sense that she 
actually teaches or holds herself in readiness to teach at the order of her superior, 
there can be no doubt about the necessity of her holding a teacher’s certificate.’’ 
Now, when a Supreme Court decision rules that certain persons except teachers 
must be civil-service appointees, to say that these teachers are not teachers be- 
cause to the teaching experience there has been added the supplementary ad- 
vantage of some clerical knowledge and therefore they are not teachers but 
clerks, is as absurd as to rule that a woman with a derby hat on is a man, or an 
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orderly who typewrites a letter for the colonel thereby becomes a civilian, or a 
sailor who helps the captain write the ship’s log is a landsman. 

oB. The intent of the board of education, it is evident, is a speedy com- 
pliance with the law as expressed to it by the honorable attorney. In its inter- 
pretation he reads into it a new definition of ‘‘teacher.’”? When it comes to edu- 
cational definitions, the men and women in the school system who have studied 
and practiced education for a generation, the head of the educational depart- 
ment of the state, deserve consideration. A “teacher” is one who teaches; a 
board of education has the right to designate duties as the duties of a teacher, 
even though she makes records and writes letters, as does every one of the 
12,585 members of the education department. 

10. Conclusion.—Although I was not cognizant of the intention of the tax- 
payer to complain of this resolution, the fact that it was drawn without consul- 
tation of the department of education, to which is necessarily intrusted educa- 
tional affairs and which should be consulted on educational matters, I feel that 
the haste and misunderstanding evident as responsible for this resolution, justi- 
fies all legitimate means to prevent the resolution to be put into effect, and be- 
lieve that the taxpayer’s request for permanent prevention of carrying out this 
resolution should be granted. Therefore, as a defendant, I admit the allegations 
of the bill and admit that the complainant is entitled to the relief asked. 

Witt1am McANDREW 
Superintendent of Schools 


11. Two opinions in the board of education.—In the court pro- 


ceedings Mr. Todd is recorded as saying, ‘““There have grown up two 
opinions in the board of education as to the powers of the board and 
the relative powers of the superintendent.” Therein may lie the ex- 
planation of what your president, in 1923, referred to as thirty years 
of strife in the board. The one opinion is that a superintendent of 
schools is an executive officer of a board of education. The board 
of its own instance determines educational policies and orders the 
superintendent to carry them out. 

12. The second opinion.—The other opinion referred to by Mr. 
Todd is outlined in the following statement received and followed 
by a former president of the board in 1924 from a former attorney 
of the board. It reads: 


The present statute placed new express limitations on the powers of boards 
of education of Chicago, making it but one of the agencies created by the legis- 
lature to administer the state school system within the city of Chicago. It has 
only such powers as the legislature has expressly granted to it. The legislature 
created other agencies—the business manager, the attorney, the superintendent 
of schools—to participate in the administration of the school system. Each of 
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them has express powers granted by the legislature and, in addition thereto, 
such implied powers as are necessary to exercise the express powers granted. 
Each of these executive officers has no right to usurp the powers granted by the 
legislature to the board of education or to each of the other two executive offi- 
cers. By the same token, the board of education has no right to usurp the powers 
granted by the legislature to each of these executive officers. All are equally the 
creatures of the legislature, created in and by the same act. Each has its and his 
rightful prerogatives in the scheme devised by the legislature to administer the 
school system in Chicago. Fundamentally, as shown by Section 129 of the 
School Law, the board exists only as an approval body and does not exist as a 
body having general charge and control of the education department or the 
business department or the law department of the school system. The legisla- 
ture has granted to the superintendent of schools the general charge and control 
of the education department and of the employees therein, subject to the ap- 
proval of the board. The only power which the board of education has over the 
three departments is one of approval of what the respective executive officers, 
who have general charge and control of the departments and the employees 
therein, propose todo. By Section 129, the board of education is not given power 
to initiate action in any of the three departments. They are placed in the iden- 
tical position the City Council is placed in the matter of appointment of board- 
of-education members. No one contends that the act gives the City Council the 
right to name board members. They can only affirm or defeat the mayor’s pro- 
posals. The board is in that identical position as to the proposed acts of the su- 
perintendent, the business manager, and the attorney, subject to exceptions, 
as appointments, promotions, and transfers of teachers and principals, selection 
of sites, etc., which may be effected by the board on a two-thirds vote. The 
board cannot place employees of one department under the jurisdiction of the 
head of another department, for the executive head of each department has gen- 
eral charge and control of it and also of the employees therein. The board can- 
not take from the superintendent of schools and assume unto itself the control of 
the conduct of the schools or the employees of the education department, be- 
cause to do so would be to usurp the statutory powers of the superintendent of 
schools as to the discipline in, and conduct of, the schools and as to the control 
of the employees in the education department. The superintendent of schools 
has the right to initiate action in all such matters. By statute, his is the right 
to prescribe the conduct of the schools. What the board does not approve he 
shall not do, but the board cannot impose upon him its will in these matters 
against his judgment and decision. That teachers are employees of the educa- 
tion department is made plain both by the statute and by the express declara- 
tion of that in the rules of the board of education—Angus Roy Shannon, July 
8, 1924. 


13. Atleast four presidents have held the second view.—I desire to 
make clear, by citing this quotation which did guide at least four 
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presidents of the board of education since 1923, that the definition 
of duties and responsibilities of the various agencies enumerated, 
formulated by an attorney particularly familiar with the present 
school law, is worthy of consideration and that, in being guided by 
it, the presidents of the board of education and the superintendent 
of schools have acted with propriety. 

14. Superintendents and attorneys.—It is the duty of the superin- 
tendent of schools, not of the attorney, “‘to prescribe the conduct of 
the schools.”’ There is no intention on my part to get into any quar- 
rel with any officer of the board. I cannot, under either of the two 
opinions which Mr. Todd says are in the board, be guided by an 
attorney when his opinion is contrary to good educational practice. 
I am sure there can be no serious offense when any member of 
the education department seeks the opinion of different educational 
authorities on a school question and, similarly, no offense when any 
member of the education department seeks opinions of different 
legal authorities on a matter of school law. Both are common prac- 
tices in educational circles, and both tend to a clearer view and a 
safer judgment; but I do feel that, in the present circumstances, for 
the attorney’s office to prescribe for the conduct of the schools to 
the extent of preparing a resolution profoundly affecting the em- 
ployees of the education department and to present it to the board 
of education without consulting the superintendent of schools, and 
for the board of education to pass it without the usual reference to 
the superintendent of schools for investigation and report, is so 
unusual and so contrary to good school administration as laid down 
in all standard educational works that a superintendent would be 
derelict in his duty should he fail to point out the infelicity of such 
action. 

15. No antagonism.—I must assure you that there was no 
arbitrary or dictatorial attitude of the superintendent in the case 
and no antagonism on the part of any member of the education de- 
partment toward the attorney. I am told that he subsequently felt 
that there was active hostility by the superintendent and by princi- 
pals of schools. There was none. 

16. Consulting with superintendent on educational matters.—I 
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want to make it clear that I am not undertaking to criticize a board 
of education; but, in the interests of good school management, I 
ought to show that the omission of consulting the superintendent 
before acting on the attorney’s resolution affecting members of the 
education department is generally considered as unusual. For in- 
stance, in the court in the proceedings of August 19, the master said, 
“T think the court can almost take it as a matter of course that the 
man who is superintendent of schools is consulted, or should be con- 
sulted, with respect to the preparation of the order of August 3, 
1927.” 

17. Danger of incurring suspicion of allowing politics to influence 
schools.—You will have observed that the superintendent is urging 
the board of education, as charged with maintaining a thorough and 
efficient system of free schools, not to surrender its powers and duties 
on the admonition of the Civil Service Commission. The officers of 
the Civil Service Commission are, in Chicago, ordinarily changed so 
as to be members of the political party which comes into power as 
the result of an election. The works of standard school authorities 
universally urge the elimination of partisan, political influence from 
the management of the schools. With intent to be in line with what 
I consider the best educational practices, I am urging upon the board 
of education that it do not, upon so doubtful a case as that covering 
the engineer-custodians, relinquish to the commission, set up parallel 
with political changes in the city, what is clearly a board of educa- 
tion’s responsibility. It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
proposed action is characterized by newspapers and citizens as a 
surrender to spoils politics. 

18. The board does not want the extra teachers transferred.—I de- 
sire to make clear that what I have done in this case was done with 
no intent to act contrary to the duties of the board of education or 
to their beliefs. As you will recall, when the matter was discussed in 
the board of education immediately preceding the passage of the 
resolution, the remarks made from the floor by members of the board 
and by its attorney made clear that the board was taking its action 
because it believed itself required to take such action by a decision 
of court, from which I conclude that, if the board of education can 
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be relieved by an action in court from the painful necessity of having 
these transfers made, the board of education will be more than glad. 
The record of the trial shows one of these teachers reporting a con- 
versation with the present president of the board regarding this 
situation. ‘He informed us in substance that he regretted the action 
very much and was sorry.” With that in view, my testimony before 
the court will be seen to be free from contumacy, insubordination. 

19. Feeble old ladies, etc.—It has been contended, as one of the 
reasons why extra teachers should be dispensed with, that the plan 
was put into effect by Superintendent Young in 1909 to provide 
places for feeble old ladies and others incapacitated for classroom 
service. Examination of the original recommendation of Mrs. Young 
will show that its intent was diametrically opposite to the intent to 
provide places for incompetents. But, whatever abuses of the extra- 
teacher system may have, in previous administrations, crept in, I 
am sure that, if you investigate the personnel and work of the pres- 
ent extra teachers, you will find in the vast majority of cases that it 
is more varied, more taxing, more valuable, than could be performed 
by a decrepit teacher. Even though a number of such could be found 
—TI know of none—the remedy does not lie in discontinuing the sys- 
tem but rather in replacing the poor teachers by better ones and in 
urging that the principal employ the extra teacher in the capacities 
suggested by Mrs. Young in the original resolution. 

20. Conclusion.—All of the matters covered in this report are 
secondary to this larger consideration: You have been told by an 
attorney on his own interpretation of an educational proposition 
that, according to his definition of “teacher,”’ you must dispense with 
a feature of school administration which the great majority of testi- 
mony shows of high value to the teaching service. But you are an 
independent body and need not, if you consider the opinion of other 
eminent attorneys, including the attorney-general, lose for the school 
service this valuable feature of it. Even though the court fails to 
grant the injunction in this case, you still have the right, and it 
seems to me the duty, of hearing principals, district superintend- 
ents, and others upon this important matter. As to tke currently 
published intimation that you are going to consider suspension of 
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your supefintendent for insubordination in aiding these teachers get 
other interpretation than that of the board’s attorney, I must not 
leave any doubt in your minds. I did aid them. For teachers or 
school officers to get their views passed on by other authority than 
a school board or a superintendent is so common and so valuable 
an expedient that I do not repudiate it. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Wittiam McAnDREW 





REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION IN ARITHMETIC 


HENRY J. OTTO 
Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo Lake, Minnesota 


During the second week of school in September, 1926, Test A, 
Form 1, of the Courtis Supervisory Tests in Arithmetic was given to 
all fourth-grade pupils in Buffalo Lake, Minnesota. Eighteen of the 
nineteen pupils enrolled scored in Group V on this test. This test 
was followed by the Brueckner Diagnostic Test in Whole Numbers 
to discover the nature of the difficulties. It was found that nine of 
the pupils encountered great difficulty with the fundamental com- 
binations. The rest of the group had other difficulties, but it is with 
the group of nine that this report concerns itself. 

The nine pupils were sent to the “remedial room,” where a spe- 
cial teacher devotes her time to the teaching of laggards in various 
subjects. Upon arriving in the “remedial room,” the pupils were 
given the Courtis Standard Practice Exercises, Lessons 45, 46, 47, 
and 48, to find out more specifically what processes were causing 
trouble for each individual. The standard for these practice lessons 
in Grade IV B is to complete the card with 100 per cent accuracy in 
64 minutes. The results of the tests (Table I) show that most of the 
group were very nearly at standard in addition; that Pupils 1, 6, and 
9 were nearly at standard in multiplication; that the group as a 
whole was weak in subtraction and division; and that individuals, 
such as Pupils 2 and 4, showed wide variations in scores on the differ- 
ent processes. 

The nine pupils were placed in different groups according to 
their needs; for example, Pupils 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, and 8 were placed in one 
group for drill in multiplication. After but a few days of this drill 
Pupil 4 arrived at the standard in rate and accuracy. He then spent 
his time on the other processes in which he was deficient. The daily 
forty-minute period was divided so that each pupil drilled from five 
to fifteen minutes on each of the processes in which he was weak. 
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The type of drill was varied frequently, as will be shown later. A 
number of the pupils who are type cases will be discussed in detail. 


PUPIL I 


Pupil 1, a girl, was ten years and five months old. Her I.Q. was 
89 as measured by the Haggerty Intelligence Examination, Delta 2. 
She was of normal height and weight for her age and apparently in 
good: health. Her school attendance was regular. Some days she 
was very absent-minded, while other days she was much brighter. 
Her father was more than twice as old as her mother. Her mother 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF EXAMPLES TRIED AND NUMBER RIGHT IN CourRTIS STANDARD 
PRACTICE EXERCISES, LESSONS 45, 46, 47, AND 48 (OCTOBER 19, 1926) 








SUBTRACTION | MULTIPLICATION Division 





Right 


76 62 
34 
49 


33 
68 
































seemed bright and intelligent. Little was known about her father. 

This girl’s scores on the Courtis practice exercises indicated that 
she needed drill in subtraction and division. She was placed in a 
group with a number of other pupils who also needed drill in subtrac- 
tion. This group was given drill in subtraction fifteen minutes a day 
for twelve days. The following types of drill were used. 

1. Individual flash-card drill was given every other day. This 
tended to speed up her responses and enabled the teacher to pick out 
the combinations that the child did not know.’ The combinations 
that the child did not know were written on little “don’t know” 
cards with the combination and the answer on one side and the com- 
bination without the answer on the other side. The child took these 
cards home for practice. 


t ‘The Brueckner Second and Third Grade Drill Cards were not yet on the market. 
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2. The child raced in flash-card drill with some other pupil in the 
group. 

3. Mimeographed sheets containing various groups of combina- 
tions in subtraction were prepared, and this girl raced with other pu- 
pils in the group to see who could finish first. One hundred per cent 
accuracy was always the goal. The exercises were timed from day to 
day so that each pupil worked to beat his own record. 

4. Frequently another kind of timed drill was given, using the 
Courtis Standard Practice Exercises, Lesson 2. 

In a similar way this girl was given drills on division combina- 
tions for twelve days. 


TABLE II 


NuMBER OF EXAMPLES TRIED AND NUMBER RIGHT IN CourRTIS STANDARD 
PRACTICE EXERCISES, LESSONS 45, 46, 47, AND 48 (NOVEMBER 8, 1926) 








ADDITION SUBTRACTION | MULTIPLICATION Division 





Right | Tried | Right | Tried | Right | Tried | Right 





100 88 95 go} 78 
100 43 56 52] 55 
93 95 | 91] 66 
TOO 95 95 | 9° 
88 100 82] 77 
100 100 85 | 65 
95 66 55 | 75 
82 100 89 | 90 
97 100 | 100] go 





























At the end of twelve days the Courtis practice exercises were given 
a second time. The results are shown in Table II. 

Pupil 1 made notable gains in subtraction and in division, in- 
creasing her score in subtraction from 76 to 84 and her score in di- 
vision from 62 to 73. She gained one point in addition and lost six 
points in multiplication, neither addition nor sai having 
been taught during the twelve days. 

In order that the pupils in the remedial room might not fall be- 
hind the pupils in the regular room who were going on with advanced 
work, half of the forty-minute period during the next ten days was 
spent on two-figure multiplication, and only twenty minutes a day 
was spent on the combinations. In this new work Pupil 1 confused 
the numbers in the multipliers, not knowing which number to use 
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first and sometimes using the same number twice. This difficulty 
was overcome by having her cover one multiplier with her finger 
while she worked with the other. She also had difficulty in carrying. 
By remembering the number to be carried instead of writing it down, 
she overcame this difficulty also. At the end of the ten days the 
Courtis practice exercises were given a third time (Table III). 

A comparison of the scores of Pupil 1 in Tables I, II, and III 
shows that she remained practically at standard in addition and 
multiplication during the entire time although no drill was given in 
these processes and that she made notable gains in subtraction and 


TABLE III 


NUMBER OF EXAMPLES TRIED AND NUMBER RIGHT IN CourRTIS STANDARD 
PRACTICE EXERCISES, LESSONS 45, 46, 47, AND 48 (NOVEMBER 22, 1926) 










































ADDITION SUBTRACTION | MULTIPLICATION DIvIsIon 
Tried | Right | Tried | Right 

Pokus cece 100 07 71 68 100 | 96 79 59 
Bina Meare 100 92 43 39 81 78 49 45 
Brivis lsiciw's oes 100 95 | 100 go 95} 70° 72 70 
AR Seis aetroee 100 | 100 66 56} t100] 98 90 87 
SS yee 100 98 | 100 82 100 | 89 go 82 
Gist nieve 100 92 88 85 05 | 87 64 58 
DN atc solciaelaae 100 | 100 ait 70 89 | 89 67 67 
«RR Re ae I00 | 100] 100 99 | 100] or go 87 
Osc dscistte ace 100 | 100] 100 100 95} 90 90 88 





























division during the first twelve days but dropped back during the next 
ten days. This dropping back may be due to the fact that the work 
was divided as explained. 


PUPIL 2 


Pupil 2, a boy, was ten years and one month old. His I.Q. was 87. 
He was a little short for his age but of normal weight for his height. 
His health was good and his school attendance regular. He was 
chronologically over-age, and mentally of normal age, for his grade. 
He had repeated the third grade. He was an average pupil in read- 
ing, making a T-score of 35 on the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale. 
Arithmetic seemed to be his most difficult subject. He had a short 
memory span, forgetting almost entirely what he had learned the pre- 
ceding day. Some days, after having had extra drill outside the reg- 
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ular class period, he seemed wide awake, and then again he appeared 
to be dreaming. He was from a poor family with six children, the 
father being away from home most of the time. 

This boy was at standard in addition but needed drill in the 
other three processes. He was given the same lessons as Pupil 1 and 
short drills in multiplication. Extra help was given him outside the 
regular class period; flash cards containing the addition combina- 
tions and the corresponding subtraction combinations were used. 
The same kind of drill was given in multiplication and division. 
With all this effort, little improvement was noticeable (Table IV). 

After the first twelve days two-figure multiplication was gradually 
introduced, but he could do little with it as he did not know the com- 


TABLE IV 


SUCCESSIVE SCORES OF PUPIL 2 ON CouRTIS STANDARD PRACTICE EXERCISES, 
LESSONS 45, 46, 47, AND 48 








ADDITION SUBTRACTION | MULTIPLICATION Division 





Tried | Right | Tried | Right | Tried | Right | Tried 





October 19 100 | 97 42 33 45 38 


47 
November 8 100 | 100 43 39 56 52 55 
November 22 100 | 92 43 39 81 78 49 





























binations. He seemed to understand the process and was able to 
work those examples in which he happened to know the combina- 
tions. His only noticeable progress was in learning the multiplica- 
tion combinations. 
PUPIL 4 

Pupil 4, a girl, was eight years and five months old and had an 
1.Q. of 100. She was very quick and active but also very flighty. It 
was difficult for her to grasp new things, but, once she learned them, 
she worked rapidly. She was an adopted child in a poor family. The 
mother went out to work, and the girl was left to take care of herself. 

She was nearly at standard in addition and multiplication but 
was low in subtraction and division. She seemed to have forgotten 
entirely how to subtract. She had to be given much individual help. 
Objects about the room, such as erasers and pieces of chalk, were 
used in getting her to understand what subtraction means. She was 



















similar to Pupil 2 in this respect. After she saw that division is the 
reverse of multiplication, she learned rapidly. Like Pupil 1, she was 
given drills in groups, although, after the first six days, she under- 
stood each process and was able to go ahead by herself, working on 
speed and accuracy with the Courtis Standard Practice Exercises, 
Lessons 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, and 12. 

In two-figure multiplication she had the same trouble as Pupil 1, 
confusing the multipliers and having difficulty with the remainders. 
She was given the same remedial instruction as Pupil 1 and overcame 
her difficulty. 

Pupil 4 made considerable improvement in addition and multi- 
plication (Table V) although these processes were taught only in so 


TABLE V 


SUCCESSIVE SCORES OF PuPrit 4 ON CourTiIs STANDARD PRACTICE EXERCISES, 
LESSONS 45, 46, 47, AND 48 : 











SuBTRACTION | MULTIPLICATION Division 














Tried Tried | Right | Tried | Right 
October 19.............. 100 | 95 45 39 95 87 41 33 
November 8............ 100 | 100 70 67 95 95 go 87 
November 22...........] 100] 100 66 56 | I00 98 go 87 





























far as they came in as the reverse of subtraction and division and in 
the two-figure multiplication of the second drill period. At the 
end of the twenty-two-day period under discussion this girl was at 
standard in addition and multiplication. She had increased her score 
in subtraction 72 per cent during the first twelve days but dropped 
back a little during the next ten days, when she was doing two-figure 
multiplication. She increased her score in division 164 per cent 
during the first twelve days and was at the same level at the end of 
the next ten days. 

With little variation, depending on the needs of the individual, 
the other members of the group received similar remedial instruc- 
tion. Some of them made commendable improvement. It is inter- 
esting to trace the progress of Pupils 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. This may be 
done by comparing their scores in Tables I, II, and III. Such a com- 
parison shows that most of the pupils made notable gains during the 
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period of remedial instruction and that even the poorest of them 
made some gains. 


_PERMANENCY OF SKILLS 


In order to determine whether the skills developed by these pu- 
pils would be retained merely until the end of the period of training 
and then be completely lost or whether the degree to which these pu- 
pils had developed certain skills would be retained when they re- 
turned to the regular room, the four tests were repeated at intervals 
of from two to four weeks and then again at the end of three months. 


TABLE VI 


SUCCESSIVE ScoRES ON CouRTIS STANDARD PRACTICE EXERCISES, 
Lesson 45 (ADDITION) 








Ocroser | NovemBEeR | NovEMBER | DECEMBER | JANUARY | FEBRUARY May 
19 8 22 15 12 Ir 19 





Tried|Right| Tried] Right] Tried| Right] Tried| Right} Tried] Right| Tried|Right| Tried| Right 








100] 100 97 Too] 100) I00} .99] 100 
100] 100 92] 100 100 100 
100] 93 97| 100 100 100 
100] 100 Io00} 100 100 100 
100] 88 OH ee hee oI 100 
100] 100) QI} 100 
95) 95 90} 100 
85] 82 100] 100 
97 98] 100 















































* Absent. 


The figures in Table VI show that all the pupils were at or very 
near the standard in addition throughout, that five pupils scored 
higher November 22 than they did October 19 (this was the period 
of remedial teaching although addition was not emphasized), that 
three pupils scored higher February 11 than they did October 109, 
that two pupils scored higher February 11 than they did November 
22, that the pupils who scored lower February 11 than November 22 
did not score much lower, that five pupils scored higher May 19 than 
they did February 11, and that the ability of the pupils to write the 
answers to the fundamental combinations in addition did not lapse 
materially during the period under consideration. 

Table VII shows that eight pupils scored higher in subtraction 
November 22 than they did October 19 and that six pupils scored 
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higher February 11 than they did November 22. On November 22 
four pupils completed the 100 examples on the card; by May 19 this 
number had increased to eight. Pupil 2, who had difficulty in learn- 
ing subtraction, nearly arrived at the standard in the tests of Janu- 


TABLE VII 


SuccEssIvE ScorEs ON Courtis STANDARD PRACTICE EXERCISES, 
Lesson 46 (SUBTRACTION) 











NoveMBER | NOVEMBER | DECEMBER| JANUARY | FEBRUARY May 
8 22 15 12 Ir 19 








Right] Tried|Rigt i Tried|Right} Tried Tried|Right 











84 73] 71} 100 94 
39 100} 90} 83 33 
96 100} 88] 100 88 
a, 100 81 100} 90 % 
82 100} 97] 91} 90 95 
63 7o| 66) o1 98 
96 100] 100] 100 92 
98 100} 97} 100 96 















































TABLE VIII 


SUCCESSIVE SCORES ON CouRTIS STANDARD PRACTICE EXERCISES, 
Lesson 47 (MULTIPLICATION) 








Ocroser | NovemBer | NoveMBER | DECEMBER| JANUARY | FEBRUARY 
19 8 22 15 12 Ir 





Right] Tried|Right| Tried|Right] Tried] Right} Tri Tried|Right 








96} 95] 90] 100] 96 100 100] 100 
45} 56] 52] 81} 78 84 roo} 81 
75} 95} 91] 95} 7° 88 1oo] 75 
87] 95] 95] 100] 98 93 100] 83 
65} 100] 82] 100] 89 88 a ler 
92] 100] 85) 95) 87 93 100] 97 
Go| 66) 55) 89) 89 gI 93| 91 
74| 100] 89] 100] 91 93 100] 95 
96 95} 90 100 100} 97 















































* Absent. 


ary 12 and did a little less well February 11 but fell far back May 19. 
All nine pupils started in October with scores of 85 or less, but by 
May 10 eight of them were within 12 per cent of the standard. 
Table VIII shows that five pupils scored higher in multiplication 
November 22 than they did October 19 and that seven scored higher 
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February 11 than they did November 22. Only three pupils tried all 
the examples on the card October 19, while May 19 all nine pupils 
tried all the examples, their accuracy ranging from 88 per cent to 100 


per cent. 
TABLE Ix 


SUCCESSIVE SCORES ON CouRTIS STANDARD PRACTICE EXERCISES, 
Lesson 48 (Drviston) 








NovEMBER | NOVEMBER | DECEMBER| JANUARY | FEBRUARY 
22 15 12 Ir 








Tried Tried| Right] Tried|Right| Tried|Right| Tried|Right 








78 90 | 89 | 95 | 84 |100 | 82 
55 82 | 80 | 85 | 65 | 92 | 81 
66 88 | 84 | 78 | 73 | 88 | 72 
go 9° | 90 | 95 | 84 |100 | 94 
77 90 | 89 * * * og 
65 86 | 83 | 81 | 74 | 77 
75 9° | 90 | 73 | 65 |100 
go go | 89 | 95 | 91 |100 
go 9° | 90 | 95 | 93 |100 















































* Absent. 
TABLE X 


Group PLACEMENT OF Pupits ON TEsT A OF THE CoURTIS 
SUPERVISORY TESTS IN ARITHMETIC 








September 15 January 25 
(F ) (F ) 


orm I orm 2 





II 
IV 
III 
IV 
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II 
IV 


I 
II 
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* Absent. 


Table IX shows that eight pupils did better in division November 
22 than they did October 19. Seven pupils scored higher February 11 
than they did November 22 (the end of the remedial instruction). 
Three pupils scored lower May 1g than they did November 22; the 
other six scored the same or higher. In a general way, all pupils 
made large gains during the period from October 19 to May 10, al- 
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though they showed regressions at certain times. Pupil 2 increased 
his score 85 per cent. Pupil 4 increased his score 161 per cent. 
Learning the fundamental combinations helped these pupils 
greatly in their other arithmetic work, that is, the advanced work of 
Grade IV. Without first learning the combinations, the pupils could 
never have scored in Groups I to IV on Test A of the Courtis Super- 
visory Tests in Arithmetic (Table X). At the end of the year all nine 
pupils were in Group IV or higher. Two of them were in Group I; 
three, in Group II; two, in Group ITI; and two, in Group IV. 


SUMMARY 


1. The scores of the individual pupil on the same test fluctuated 
on retests. 

2. The nine pupils showed a general increase in rate and accuracy 
on the fundamental combinations during the period of remedial in- 
struction. 

3. The pupils retained the skills and abilities developed during 
the period of remedial instruction. 

4. The pupils showed a general increase in these skills after the 
remedial instruction was discontinued and the pupils returned to 
the regular room. 

5. The pupils’ increased skill and accuracy helped them to pro- 
gress along with the rest of the class without any special handicap; 
in fact, several of them were at the head of the class at the end of the 
year. 

6. The teacher’s judgment of the quality of work that these pu- 
pils were able to do on their return to the regular room was very 
favorable to the continuance of similar remedial instruction. 

7. The project has gone a long way to show the teachers in the 
school the possibilities of diagnosis and remedial instruction. 
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THE BOSTON SCHOOL CALENDAR 


W. B. SNOW 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Boston, Massachusetts 


The vagaries of the weather man, the uncertainties of special 
holidays, and the vacation preferences of parents and school officers 
have long combined to make the school calendar a perennial diffi- 
culty. Boston’s latest solution of the problem is expressed as follows 


in the Regulations of the Public Schools: 

The regular term of all day schools shall begin on that Thursday which shall 
not be earlier than September 7 nor later than September 13, and shall continue 
for 288 calendar days, inclusive of the one week’s vacation in December, one 
week’s vacation in February, and one week’s vacation in April. All day schools 
shall close on Thursday of the final week of the term. Teachers, except those 
whose vacations are otherwise established by the regulations, shall report for 
duty at 9:00 A.M. on the Wednesday preceding the opening day of school in 
September, and shall continue on duty, except on such days as the sessions of the 
schools are suspended, or unless leave of absence is granted in accordance with 
the regulations, until the close of the term. Members of the supervising staff, ex- 
cept those whose vacations are otherwise established by the regulations, shall 
continue on duty until the close of the term of the schools in which they are re- 
spectively employed, or, if not employed in particular schools, up to and includ- 
ing the Friday of the final week of the term. Principals may require the attend- 
ance of teachers on Friday of the final week of the term for assistance at gradu- 
ating exercises or for the completion of records and reports. The collection of 
textbooks and supplies shall not be begun earlier than Wednesday of the final 
week of the term. 

The sessions of the day schools shall be suspended on Saturdays, Sundays, 
and the following-named holidays and vacations: the twelfth of October, from 
Thanksgiving Day until the following Monday, from the first calendar day im- 
mediately preceding Christmas to and including the first day of the following 
January, the week in which the twenty-second of February falls, Good Friday, 
the week in which the nineteenth of April falls, Memorial Day, and the seven- 
teenth of June. Whenever any of the aforesaid holidays falls upon Sunday, the 
schools shall not be in session on the following Monday. 


These regulations provide a normal year with 184 school days, 
subject to slight variations according to the days on which Christ- 
mas, Good Friday, April 19, May 30, and June 17 may fall. 
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With school opening in the autumn on Thursday, it is possible 
for returning vacationists to avoid the Labor Day rush at the begin- 
ning of September and for principals to hold a teachers’ meeting for 
final organization on the Wednesday preceding the first regular 
school day. 

The pupils have Thursday and Friday to get acquainted with the 
routine of a new school, and by the following Monday all are ready 
to begin a full week of work, with books distributed, lessons ex- 
plained, laggards rounded up, and absentees checked. The chance of 
avoiding the hot week which may come either at the beginning of 
September or at the end of June is estimated to be greatest if school 
begins not earlier than September 7 and closes not later than June 
26, the limits fixed by the present plan. 

In the school year 1927-28 the minimum months will be June, 
April, and February, with fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen school days, 
respectively. The maximum months will be March and May, with 
twenty-two school days each, and January, with twenty-one. 

After five weeks of school, there is a holiday on October 12. Six 
weeks more bring the Thanksgiving recess of two days; then come 
four unbroken weeks of work before the Christmas vacation of one 
week and a day. The new year begins with seven full weeks, broken 
only by the Monday following New Year’s Day. Then comes a 
week’s vacation, planned to include February 22, which would be a 
holiday anyway. The April vacation comes after seven more weeks 
of school and includes April 19, the anniversary of the Battle of Lex- 
ington, which is a holiday for pupils in eastern Massachusetts; again 
there is a week’s vacation with a net loss of only four days. The 
spring term then continues for nine weeks less one day, with holidays 
on May 30 and June 17 (Memorial Day and Bunker Hill Day). 

Some of the men in the high schools did not vote for a vacation in 
April, saying that the weather is cool, the work going along well, and 
everyone in the mood for work. They preferred to keep working and 
end the school year a week earlier on account of the college-entrance 
examinations and the strong desire to go to work early expressed by 
boys who had found places for the summer. 

The high-school women, however, and the elementary-school 
teachers generally stated that they felt the need of rest at this time 
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and that the long pull from the middle of March to the latter part of 
June was too hard for both teachers and pupils. The Department of 
Practice and Training supported this view with statistics showing 
the large number of substitutes required during the former long 
spring term to take the places of teachers absent because of illness. 
Since the substitution of the two vacations in February and April 
for the former March vacation, the absences because of illness are 
noticeably less. 

No calendar that could be devised would be entirely satisfactory 
all the time to all the people, but the plan here outlined seems, on the 
whole, preferable to any other tried in Boston. 





A NEW PRIMARY WORD-RECOGNITION TEST 
WITH MONTHLY NORMS 


W. H. PYLE 
Detroit Teachers College 


One of the first great tasks which children encounter when they 
enter school is that of learning to read. Before a child can read, he 
must be able to recognize words. Progress in word-recognition is 
therefore of great importance in the first year of school. Many 
different methods of teaching primary reading are now in use in 
this country. The test reported in this article should prove helpful 
in comparing the relative merits of the various methods with 
reference to the factor of word-recognition. Copies of the test may 
be obtained from the Detroit Teachers College. 

In order to prepare a primary word-recognition test, the word 
lists of practically all recent primers and first readers were combined 
into one list and the words arranged alphabetically. The list com- 
prised about fifteen hundred separate words. It seemed to the writer 
desirable to construct a test composed of about fifty words. By tak- 
ing every thirtieth word in the list, a random sampling of fifty words 
was secured. Such a procedure makes it possible to make as many 
tests as may be needed up to thirty by starting each time with a dif- 
ferent word. In the preliminary experiments the writer constructed 
four such lists of fifty words e@ch. Theoretically, the different test 
lists should prove of equal difficulty. When different lists were sub- 
mitted to the same group of children, the results were found to be 
very similar although not identical. 

After the selection of the fifty words, the next problem was the 
manner of administering the test. The plan used was as follows: 
Each of the fifty words was put in a group with three other words. 
These three other words usually had some resemblance to the test 
word in the initial letter or final letter or in length. For example, the 
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word “does” was combined with the words “dust,” “foes,” and 


“shoes,” as follows: 
dust 
foes 
does 
shoes 


The position of the test word in the group was constantly 
changed, occupying each of the four positions in succession. The 
close resemblance of the test word to the other three words makes it 
necessary for the child really to know the word if he is to mark it 
correctly. The words were printed in five columns with ten groups 
of words in each column. The groups were numbered from 1 to 50. 

When the test was administered, the papers were distributed to 
the children, and the test was explained by putting on the black- 
board a simple word which the children knew—for example, “dog” 
—and three other words with it. The question was asked: “Who 
can draw a line through the word that says ‘dog’?” A child volun- 
teered, and he was asked to do it. Another example was given. When 
it was clear that all the children understood what they were to do, 
they took their papers, and the examiner said: “Turn to Group 1; 
find the word that says ; and draw a line through it.” Ample 
time was given, and then the children moved on to Group 2 and later 
proceeded in a similar manner through the list. A good procedure in 
the early montlis of the year is to put the number of the word group 
on the board. This helps the children to keep their place. Using a 
marker helps also. It is difficult to keep the children from copying 
from one another. There are various ways of preventing copying. 
Perhaps the best is to have the work already done kept covered with 
a piece of cardboard. Three or four persons are needed to conduct 
the test in the most satisfactory manner. The test cannot be given 
with much success before the end of the fourth month. 

The test was given to the first-grade children in the four training 
schools of the Detroit Teachers College two years ago and repeated 
last year. The norms shown in Table I are based on about five hun- 
dred children for each month. The score for the sixth month is 
interpolated. 

The table shows the actual monthly averages and also the scores 
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obtained by a slight smoothing of the growth curve. The smoothing 
gives a straight curve representing the growth in power of word rec- 
ognition from the end of the fourth month to the end of the tenth 
month. The actual score for the tenth month is not as high as it 


TABLE I 
ScorEs ON TEST 





Actual Smoothed 
Score Score 





20.9 21.0 
23-7 
26.4 
29.1 
31.8 
34-5 
35-7 37-2 











should be because the last month has only about three weeks of ac- 
tual work. The varied interests and excitement of the last month 
also undoubtedly help to make the score low. 

Since the test is made by using a random sampling from the com- 
bined word lists of recent primers and first readers, the test can be 


used by any teacher whatever text she happens to be using, and com- 
parison with the results here given should be legitimate. 





A STUDY OF THE PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES OF 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. II 


W. J. KLOPP 
University of Southern California 


After the results presented in Part I of this article were obtained 
and reported to the principals interested in the study, it was decided 
to undertake three types of work—(1) to effect a reorganization of 
the administrative program of the principal which would relieve him 
of many of the activities occupying his time; (2) to determine what 
activities could be delegated and to what agents or agencies without 
weakening the system; and (3) to measure the results of such a plan 
by securing more daily diaries from those principals who knew the 
results of the study and who had tried out the proposed plan long 
enough to effect a distribution of their time in favor of the improve- 
ment of the learning activities. 

A careful plan was made for the reorganization of the school so as 
to form a number of administrative units to which certain duties 
could be delegated; the duties possible of delegation were carefully 
listed and assigned to the several units; and the new plan was put 
into practice from January to June, after which the principals kept 
another set of diaries and submitted them for evaluation. The re- 
sults were even more gratifying than was anticipated by the partici- 
pating principals in spite of the fact that the period of trial was too 
brief. 

One very effective plan was adopted by all the principals to as- 
sist them in focusing their attention on the learning activities, name- 
ly, a plan of operation according to a carefully prepared program or 
schedule arranged the preceding day. Even though its provisions 
had to be modified in practice, it had its effect on the principal’s ac- 
tual schedule during the day. Both schedules were evaluated and the 
deviations carefully noted. Table V shows the results of the plan for 


a week. 
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A plan for delegating the duties of administration was presented 
to the principals. The group made definite arrangements to carry 
out this plan and proceeded to delegate a number of the activities 
listed under each of the five major groups of activities of elemen- 
tary-school principals, thus securing greater freedom for construc- 
tive work in the learning activities. The plan proposed and the ar- 
guments for its adoption are as follows: 

In an elementary-school organization there is ample opportunity 
for putting democratic principles into operation. The characteristics 
of democracy which are applicable here, as in other lines of activity, 
include a common purpose, participation by all, and a sharing in the 


TABLE V 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE TIME OF TEN PRINCIPALS FOR A WEEK 
AS PLANNED AND AS CARRIED OUT 
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Constructive organization and administration.......... 17.3 19.8 
Routine administration. ............. cece cece cece eee 29.2 22.1 
Improvement of the learning activities................ 38.8 33-0 
Imperative, temporary, or emergency problems......... 14.4 25.0 
Professional and social-welfare activities............... 0.4 0.0 































responsibilities and results. A principal who tries to do everything 
himself is a poor leader. The teachers and pupils must assume some 
share in the responsibilities of running the school if it is to be success- 
ful. Many schools are working out such a program, and the results 
are indicative of what may be accomplished. The following is a 
brief outline of what is being done along this line in a few elementary 
schools. 

In one school the teachers are organized in two ways—the faculty 
organization and the small group organization. A chairman, secre- 
tary, treasurer, and representative to the Teachers’ Club are elected 
for the year, the chairman acting as leader and the secretary attend- 
ing to the correspondence and records. The representative to the 
Teachers’ Club attends the meetings of that body and brings back 
reports to the teachers. Each teacher contributes ten cents a month; 
the money collected is used for little courtesies to teachers who are 
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ill or in trouble. Meetings are held once a month, and at these meet- 
ings policies are outlined, special topics discussed, ways and means 
evolved, and reports of various committees heard. These meetings 
cultivate a feeling of co-operation, develop an understanding of the 
work as a whole as well as special phases, and help to relate the work 
of an individual teacher to the work of the grades above and below. 

Social events are planned occasionally—a picnic, theater party, 
dinner, or a special celebration. In this connection a teachers’ lunch- 
room is indispensable and should be a part of the equipment of every 
school. The principal should eat with the teachers for there is noth- 
ing like a “family table” to promote good feeling and fellowship. 

The main work is done, however, by smaller groups. This par- 
ticular school has three—departmental, composed of sixth-, seventh-, 
and eighth-grade teachers; intermediate, composed of fourth- and 
fifth-grade teachers; and primary, composed of kindergarten and 
first-, second-, and third-grade teachers. Each group elects a chair- 
man; the three chairmen constitute a cabinet, which works closely 
with the principal. These representatives discuss freely the needs of 
the school and the reactions of the teachers to various proposals and 
report suggestions from their groups as to ways of improving the 
school. 

Each chairman also looks after certain matters for her group. 
She takes care of common material, such as phonograph records; 
physical-training, drawing, and manual-training supplies; supple- 
mentary books; and maps. She helps in making the quarterly requi- 
sitions for supplies. For instance, the primary chairman gets a requi- 
sition from each teacher in her group for the primary manual sup- 
plies needed. She compiles the data, makes an estimate of the cost, 
confers with the principal, and fills out the official blank. When the 
supplies are delivered, the chairman, with the help of someone in her 
group, checks the invoices and delivers the materials to the various 
teachers. 

In caring for group material, the chairman makes a schedule so 
that each teacher has her turn in using what she needs. In short, the 
chairman represents her group. She makes announcements to the 
members of the group, sees that substitute teachers in her group re- 
ceive the courtesies of the school, and sees that teachers who are ill 
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are remembered. When the division of work among the teachers is 
planned, the work of these chairmen is considered, and they are re- 
lieved from other work, such as yard duty. 

In the meetings of these small groups many topics are discussed 
—course of study, methods of teaching, plans for assembly, special 
programs, and other matters pertaining to the particular group. The 
principal does not always attend the meetings, although he is usually 
invited, but, whether he is there or not, the discussion is free, spon- 
taneous, and helpful. 

In another school the teachers were asked to indicate the lines in 
which they were most interested; after the replies were obtained, 
certain assignments were made. One teacher who was interested in 
art took up the subject, “‘Art in the Schoolroom.” She made a study 
of pictures appropriate for use, where they could be obtained, and 
how they should be hung. She made several plans involving the im- 
provement in appearance of the rooms. Her report to the teachers 
aroused so much interest that they came to her voluntarily and asked 
for suggestions in making their particular rooms more attractive. 
Others looked at their rooms with a critical eye, and the waste basket 
received some of the cherished accumulations. 

Another teacher was interested in school lunches. She studied 
the subject and gave valuable suggestions as to ways in which chil- 
dren might be induced to buy wholesome food instead of pie, pickles, 
and candy. Visual aids, safety, thrift, and library and nutrition 
work all furnish subjects for this type of endeavor. 

These are but a few suggestions as to ways and means of organ- 
izing the co-operation of the teachers. The feeling of responsibility 
for the work of the school as a whole which results is worth all the 
time and effort required of the principal in planning and developing 
the organization. Teachers are adults with minds of their own and 
with abilities which will grow and expand if opportunity is given 
them to show what they can do. Though the principal must be the 
leader and the last resort in all matters, he must learn the value of 
co-operation if he would be truly successful. 

There is also opportunity for democracy in pupil affairs. In one 
particular school the upper grades have a student council, each room 
electing a representative. This council drew up a constitution, elected 
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officers, and appointed committees. The members were urged to be 
constantly on the alert for opportunities to improve the school, and 
they discovered many things which needed correcting. Each repre- 
sentative discussed problems with his class teacher, led his room in 
the discussion of various matters, and in this way aroused public 
opinion. Rules were compiled by the various rooms and were cheer- 
fully obeyed because the children understood them and had a part in 
their making. As the chief value of rules lies in their making, it is 
well not to have permanent rules but to let new councils remake 
them, using or discarding the old ones as they wish. 

The committees of this council have done especially fine work. 
Each committee has a teacher working with it, a relation which has 
been particularly wholesome. The nature-study committee gathers 
books, articles, exhibits, and pictures for the nature-study lessons 
each week. The pictures are placed on small portable bulletin boards, 
which can easily be carried to the classrooms. As this material has 
been used extensively, it is apparent that the work of the committee 
has been heartily appreciated. The bulletin-board committee, with 
the history teacher a member, sees that the bulletin board in the hall 
contains pictures or clippings of current events or of special-day in- 
terest. The lost-and-found committee has office hours during the 
noon period and helps greatly with the problem with which it is con- 
cerned. The safety committee keeps zealous watch over the street 
crossings and over anything which jeopardizes the safety of the chil- 
dren. The office committee helps in the office, in classrooms, and in 
the yard and goes on errands when necessary. The health committee 
keeps watch over the sanitary conditions. The reports of all these 
committees are most interesting, and many of the suggestions are 
practical and worthy of consideration. 

In another school a school city is in operation with a council, 
mayor, and various commissioners. The object is the same—to help 
the children to have a part in the work and responsibilities of the 
school. 

Democratic organization can be carried into the classroom prop- 
er, and ways and means can be devised which will furnish opportuni- 
ties for the children to be responsible for the major portion of the de- 
tails. 
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If the pupils can be made to realize that the school is theirs; that 
they are responsible for its reputation; and that their thought, help, 
and suggestions, crude and immature as they are, are nevertheless 
welcome, the school has gone a long way in developing those habits 
which all should possess in a democracy. 

The following outline shows the administrative units which re- 
sult from the adoption of the plan proposed. 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
. Principal 
. Principal’s cabinet 
3. Faculty organization 
a) Officers 
(1) Secretary 
(2) Treasurer 
(3) Representative to Teachers’ Club 
. Teachers’ group organization 
a) Groups 
(1) Departmental 
(2) Intermediate 
(3) Primary 
b) Officers of each group 
c) Duties of each group 
. Pupils’ organization 
a) Student council 
(1) Personnel 
(2)- Duties 
b) Student committees 
(1) Health 
(2) Bulletin board 
(3) Nature study 
(4) Lost and found 
(5) Safety 
(6) Office 


Only fourteen of the original group of thirty-one principals car- 
ried on the study through June. Table VI shows the comparative 
time distributions of each of twelve principals before and after the 
plan was given a trial. Only six showed an increase in the time de- 
voted to the improvement of the learning activities, but the range is 
significant; one principal increased the time devoted to the improve- 
ment of the learning activities from 10 to 52 per cent. Seven of the 
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TABLE VI 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE TIME OF TWELVE PRINCIPALS BEFORE 


twelve principals decreased the time devoted to routine activities, 
and eight decreased the time devoted to the first major activity, con- 
structive organization and administration. As a whole, the time de- 
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voted to routine activities was reduced from 29.1 per cent to 26.7 per 
cent and that devoted to the improvement of the learning activities 
was increased from 25.1 per cent to 30.0 per cent. 




















Coucational Critings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Health work in public schools.—Those who have been interested in school 
health supervision or in the teaching of health supervision in normal schools 
and colleges have long felt the need of a dependable, sane, up-to-date book on 
the subject which would serve as a reference book or a textbook either for the 
whole subject or for certain parts of it. A volume! by Wood and Rowell seems 
to meet the need. The standing of the authors and their contributions in this 
field guarantee its dependability, and their sanity is instanced by the use of the 
term “health supervision,’’ which is certainly more inclusive than the commonly 
used term “medical inspection.” The work is very complete; if there were to be 
unfavorable criticism in this connection, it might be that more forms and speci- 
men blanks are shown than might be considered necessary. 

There is included in the first chapters a historical résumé covering the be- 
ginnings of this type of work abroad and in this country, followed by much 
statistical material on such topics as administration, costs, and means of meeting 
the costs. There is an intelligent discussion of height and weight with tables 
and forms, and the authors recognize underweight as but one of the symptoms 
of malnutrition, which is a relief after the overemphasis on this point. There is 
also a proper and refreshing emphasis on the teacher’s function in discovering 
children who are not well, with the recommendation that the teacher may make 
a daily health inspection, which should be of more value than the occasional 
inspection made by the nurse or physician, as has been evidenced by the experi- 
ence in the Detroit schools. In the chapter on “(Communicable Disease” the 
functions of each individual concerned and the relations to the community are 
well presented. There is excellent material on such points as early symptoms 
and incubation period, which will be of immediate help to the teacher in recog- 
nizing or suspecting a communicable disease. This chapter includes such recent 
work as Zingher’s interpretations of results of Dick tests for scarlet fever 
susceptibility. 

The next chapter is on health examinations and is largely composed of 
specimen forms used in many private and public schools and a brief description 

t Thomas D. Wood and Hugh Grant Rowell, Health Supervision and Medical In- 
spection of Schools. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1927. Pp. 638. $7.50. 
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of the Detroit system. In connection with the discussion of dental clinics in the 
school the complete system in use in Atlanta is presented. The treatment and 
correction of physical defects with specific preventive measures for each occupies 
considerable space, eye defects, goiter, and orthopedic defects being included. 
A possible weakness in the presentation is the omission of any evidence as to the 
educational effects of correcting such defects. Such evidence would be very 
forceful in justification of a health program. 

In the chapter on nervous and mental defects such topics as special classes, 
mental tests, mentally deficient children, gifted children, open-air rooms and 
schools, speech defects, and sight-saving classes are covered. 

Other chapters deal with the care of malnourished children, sanitary in- 
spection of buildings, health supervision of teachers, mental hygiene, and health 
education. : 

The reviewer has seen no book on this subject which is as valuable as this 
in completeness and correctness and in form of presentation and arrangement 
of material. It should be available to all teachers and should be used as a refer- 
ence book if not as a textbook in all institutions preparing teachers. 

D. B. REED 


Education and the state——Historically, education in this country has been 
largely a matter of local concern. Prior to the Revolution, in the Middle 
Atlantic and Southern colonies the school was almost entirely a product of 
denominational or private effort. In colonial New England the state assumed 


responsibility for education, but the town authorities were granted large free- 
dom in the formulation and execution of policies. During the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury two movements produced a still further decentralization of educational 
control. One was the dispersion of population and the consequent disintegration 
of the New England town. As people pushed westward to establish new settle- 
ments in the wilderness, much of the social unity of the earlier days was lost. 
A second movement of equal importance was the rise of the spirit of democracy 
and localism. Democracy in America has in no small measure meant individual- 
ism, freedom from restraint. The dispersion of population, together with the 
rise of the democratic ideal, has had the most profound influence on school ad- 
ministration. At the time the American states began to establish school sys- 
tems, the district system was immensely popular. The result was thousands of 
little educational republics, each managing its school much as it pleased, if, 
indeed, it had any school at all. Theoretically, the state was the unit of control, 
but in actual practice it very nearly stripped itself of its sovereignty. In time, 
the frontier passed, and American life lost much of its old isolation. It thus be- 
came necessary for the state to assume an ever increasing measure of authority 
and control. This centralization of administration has been going on for a 
century or more, and still few states have worked out satisfactory school sys- 
tems. One reason for this is the lack of attention given to the problems of state 
administration by students of education. The problems of the city system have 
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been more immediate and pressing, and about these most of our research has 
centered. Without doubt, the time has come for the scientific study of the whole 
problem of state educational policy. 

In a recent textbook! Professor Cubberley formulates the principles which 
he holds should be applied in state school administration. The twenty-eight 
‘chapters of the book are organized in seven divisions. The first of these traces 
the development of federal and state educational policy and shows clearly the 
increasing federal influence over education in the states. In Division II, “State 
Administrative Organization,” a great deal of attention is given to the origin 
and present status of the prevailing local units of administration, but the chief 
purpose is, of course, to evaluate them. After considering the merits and de- 
merits of existing and proposed local units, the author comes to the conclusion 
that the county system offers the best solution of this perplexing problem. This 
division is concluded with a chapter on state educational organization, in which 
the author sets forth the principles that should govern the selection of state 
superintendents and the organization of state educational boards. Division ITI, 
“The Scope of the School System,” deals with the relation of the state to ele- 
mentary and secondary education, higher and professional education, extension 
education, and vocational guidance. Financing the school system is the subject 
treated in the fourth division. Here the discussion centers around the principles 
which should be applied in the raising of school funds and in their distribution. 
One chapter is devoted to the question of federal aid. In Division V considera- 
tion is given to the proper function of the state with respect to material environ- 
ment and equipment. One chapter is devoted to school buildings, a second to 
health and sanitary control, and a third to textbooks and supplies. The last 
two divisions of the book are devoted respectively to the state and the teacher 
and the state and the child. 

The subject matter of the book is very skilfully organized. The author 
throughout follows the practice of tracing the historical background of the 
problem under consideration and then introducing factual material illustrating 
present practice. The reader is thus prepared for the presentation of the princi- 
ples which the author holds should govern future lines of action. However, the 
emphasis is neither on historical development nor on present practice. It is 
fundamentally a textbook of principles. Just here lie both the strength and the 
weakness of the book. While the author bases his conclusions on the results of 
scientific investigations where such exist, he has been forced to rely too often 
on his best judgment in the statement of principles. This is merely another way 
of saying that more attention should be given to the scientific study of the 
problems of state school administration. 

The book serves excellently the purposes for which it was written. It should 
meet with wide use as a textbook in courses in state school administration. It 


t Ellwood P. Cubberley, State School Administration: A Textbook of Principles, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. xx+774. $3.75. 
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should serve, moreover, to stimulate research in a field which has hitherto 


received too little attention. 
I. N. Epwarps 


Textbooks in arithmetic.—A recent seties of textbooks in arithmetic" rep- 
resents a new trend in textbook-writing. 

1. They emphasize accuracy first. “You will be prepared to find us empha- 
sizing accuracy as a primary objective. Number work is nothing if it is not 
accurate.. This is true not only in the primary grades but in every other grade. 
It is true in life Many of the recently published tests in arithmetic have 
tended strongly to suggest that speed may in some way stand in the place of 
accuracy and compensate for the lack of it. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. No one is interested in how quickly a child can get a thing wrong 
In arithmetic . . . . speed is useless unless it is based on accuracy” (Intro- 
ductory Book, p. 43). 

2. They dispense with the stop watch—a courageous departure from most 
recent textbooks. 

3. They remove games from the child’s book and put them in the teacher’s 
manual. 

4. Each pupil-book is to be supplemented by a work book. 

5. The authors have narrowed the range of each book. They devote a book 
to each of Grades IIT and IV, and the two next higher books cover only two 
grades each. The lean textbook is sure to die, and fatter ones are just as certain 
to survive. False notions of economy may keep the bigger, better text from 
many a child for a long time; but, as more supervisors and superintendents 
come to realize that the child learns most when he teaches himself, that effectual 
learning proceeds gradually from simpler units to those that are more and more 
condensed, and that condensation tends to crush out interest, they will find 
in the richer textbook and in the increasing supplementary learning exercises 
a genuine economy in terms of good objectives. Unconsciously the teachers 
using these textbooks will improve their methods. Such a series of textbooks in 
arithmetic put into pupils’ hands will do more to promote good teaching than 
will all the efforts of the supervisor and the special-methods teacher of the 
school of education. 

6. These new arithmetics appeal to the imagination of the learner. “The 
verbal problems in the Searchlight Arithmetics are abundant and practical. 
.... They relate to almost every known aspect of childhood interest. They 
enter the fields of literature and fancy. Moreover, they have been written with 
the frank purpose of engaging the interest of the pupils” (Book One, p. ix). On 
this point the authors have made a real contribution. They have not been 
afraid to use simple language to paint attractive pictures and to stir up strong 

t B. R. Buckingham and W. J. Osburn, The Buckingham-Osburn Searchlight Arith- 


metics: Introductory Book, pp. xvi+382, $1.00; Book One, pp. xiv-+358, $0.76; Book 
Two, pp. xii+492, $0.96. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. 
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emotions. They have dared to break away from the traditional type of problem 
with the juice of human interest all squeezed out. They have taken account of 
the recent scientific evidence that long problems with interesting details are 
easier than are shorter ones which involve like number difficulties. They have 
written many a problem which the child will read for mere enjoyment—a rare 
quality in an arithmetic! 

Any teacher of primary arithmetic, no matter if the Buckingham-Osburn 
Searchlight Arithmetics are employed or not, will find the Introductory Book 
very helpful in teaching basic number habits. 

The authors teach the addition and subtraction facts together. For exam- 
ple, after 1+4 and 4+1 are taught, 5—1 is taught. Nevertheless, the authors 
prefer the take-away method of subtraction. They also prefer adding down in 
column addition to adding up. 

In their manual the authors set out with the purpose of preventing count- 
ing, and they give some specific evidence of a good attempt. However, as one 
follows their instructions farther on, one must wonder how their scheme can 
fail to foster counting. 

Buckingham and Osburn, like nearly all other writers on arithmetic, over- 
look a common fallacy concerning the relative difficulty of the combination 
facts. On the basis of tests given to a large number of children in different 
grades, it has been found, for example, that certain combinations are very much 
harder for these children than are other combinations. For example, 2+-3 is cor- 
rectly answered by many more children than is 7-++9. On the basis of these find- 
ings, the authors set out to present the number facts in the order of their ap- 
parent difficulty. There are, however, no scientific data available to prove that 
7+9=16 is harder to learn than is 2+3=5 if the combinations are learned 
without counting and as mere facts. 

Practically all children to date have been taught arithmetic by methods 
which promote counting. Asa rule, therefore, the larger the numbers, the harder 
they are to count. These “harder” combinations, by virtue of their being diffi- 
cult to learn by the traditional methods, have been repeated incorrectly more 
often than the “easier” combinations. The speed-pressure, rapid-fire flash-card 
drills which now prevail not only increase the errors on these so-called “harder” 
combinations but perpetuate the errors. 

It may be assumed, however, that the child’s everyday experiences cause 
him to exercise the fact 2-++3 =5 more frequently than the fact 7+-9=16. There- 
fore, it may be necessary to provide more repetitions of 7-++9 and of the other 
so-called “harder” combinations than of the “easier” ones. Certainly a writer 
of an arithmetic will find it expedient to do so lest his book may prove to be too 
much “out of style’ to sell. 

It is difficult to know on what basis the authors choose to teach the 
zero combinations before they teach such combinations as 3+4 and 2+7, 
Certainly the concept o, or o+4, is less meaningful to the child than is the con- 
cept 3+4. 
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These are minor points, however, in contrast with the general excellence 
of the arithmetics. - 

The primary teacher will welcome the Introductory Book for the abundant 
concrete problems which it provides. One wishes that these interesting problems 
with simpler vocabularies could be put into the pupils’ hands. They would make 
good silent-reading exercises for second- and third-grade children. If the teacher 
dictates these problems, as she is told to do, she will greatly impair their useful- 
ness. For her to write them on the board will prove uneconomical. It is doubt- 
ful whether the learning of the number combinations is of value until the pupil 
can be supplied with verbal problems that he can read. Nevertheless, Bucking- 
ham and Osburn have proved to be masters at writing verbal problems in the 
manual as well as in the first pupil-book. 

The Buckingham-Osburn Searchlight Arithmetics should help tremendously 


to promote better teaching of the subject. 

Garry CLEVELAND MYERS 
CLEVELAND COLLEGE 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Curriculum problems in mathematics.—Teachers of elementary and second- 
ary mathematics will be interested in the Second Yearbook of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics.t The studies center around curriculum 
problems, the book being divided into three parts, which deal respectively with 
problems of the elementary school, the junior high school, and the senior high 


school. 
In Part I, F. B. Knight summarizes the most recent experimental work on 


some important problems in methods of teaching arithmetic. G. T. Buswell 
reports on progress made on five important problems and shows possibilities 
for experimentation with various others for which the answers are still to be 
determined. The remainder of Part I is a discussion by Jessie P. Haynes, of 
Richmond, Virginia, of problems of particular interest to the supervisor of 
arithmetic in the elementary school. 

Part II deals first with the organization of mathematics in the junior high 
school. Harry C. Barber calls attention to certain topics to be stressed in 
Grades VII and VIII and indorses a modified course in algebra with some 
numerical trigonometry for Grade IX. C.L. Thiele suggests that the instruc- 
tional materials be organized according to such topics as “consumption,” “pro- 
duction,” and “facilitating agencies.” Ralph Beatley presents results showing 
that the time devoted to arithmetic in the seventh and eighth grades can be 
considerably reduced because the introduction of intuitive geometry and algebra 
compensates the pupil. Finally, David Eugene Smith and William D. Reeve 
present a list of mathematical objectives and discussions of certain important 
mathematical concepts and abilities. 

t Curriculum Problems in Teaching Mathematics. Second Yearbook of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1927. Pp. viii+298. 
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Part ITI contains some recommendations of David Eugene Smith and Eugene 
R. Smith regarding the senior high school course, in which they follow largely 
the traditional courses, permitting algebra and trigonometry to be used in 
geometry whenever they offer a real advantage and advocating for Grade XII 
selected topics of college algebra, analytics, and calculus. A detailed course of 
study for the senior high school is presented by Gertrude E. Allen, of Oakland, 
California. 

The range of topics discussed in the yearbook is sufficiently wide to com- 
mand the interest of all teachers of mathematics in elementary or secondary 
schools. They may expect to find material in the yearbook that will help them 


to improve their teaching. 
E. R. BRESLICH 


—_— 


A handbook of methods for the beginning teacher.—To every teacher at some 
time comes the realization that her own tasks are, after all, different from any- 
t hing she has ever met before, whether it be in her own dreaming of what she 
is going to do or in connection with the hope that she may apply directly the 
t hings she has learned or observed in her practice teaching. Just as the doctor 
and the lawyer turn to case studies not to find out what to do but to determine 
f rom what others have done what it might be well to do in any situation, so the 
teacher will be materially helped if she can turn to methods others have found 
useful under certain circumstances. A book! by C. E. Holley will do much to 
meet this need. While the author is modest enough to believe that his contribu- 
tion will be of help more particularly to the untrained teacher, those who have 
dealt with young people in teachers’ colleges have discovered that the problems 
that worry their students most are “just what to do,” that is, just what practical 
and concrete application to make of any principle that has grown out of the 
finer theoretical considerations. Those who have taught a number of years have 
forgotten the avidity with which they welcomed initiation into the “tricks of 
the trade.” How helpless beginners are, can be discovered by stopping at some 
untoward circumstances in a class on technique of teaching long enough to ask, 
Just what would be the right thing to do under circumstances such as these? 
The result will be enlightening. Obviously, whether it is in the field of educa- 
tion, law, medicine, or personnel administration, there are thousands of routine 
and purely mechanical procedures that can become part of professional be- 
havior only through long practice. To create situations favorable to the acts of 
learning is, after all, just as technical a bit of procedure as for the physician 
to take on a proper sick-room or operating-room attitude. 

The following are some of the school situations for which many devices are 
offered together with valuable constructive comments and criticisms: (1) the 
mechanical routines of classroom management, (2) teaching pupils to study and 
to work up to capacity, (3) the organization of material, (4) provisions for 


t Charles Elmer Holley, The Practical Teacher: A Handbook of Teaching Devices. 
New York: Century Co., 1927. Pp. xvi+306. $2.00. 
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proper appreciation and drill, (5) the improvement of English, (6) the conduct 
of the social and moral aspects of the classroom work, (7) proper recreation and 
rest, and (8) the adequate measurement of the results of teaching. 

The wise teacher need not be warned against the fatal mistake of abuse and 
misuse. The author has used consummate skill in bringing together the best 
schoolroom devices at present available. It may be assumed that the novice 
and the experienced practitioner alike will use ingenuity and initiative in modi- 


fying them as occasion demands. 
Oscar F. WEBER 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Methods for teachers in country schools.—An effort to give the best of recent 
developments in elementary-school practice to teachers and prospective teach- 
ers who lack basic training is represented by a recent book. This book is intended 
for teachers who have not attended a normal school or for teacher-training 
classes in high school. The author of such a book must either select a narrow 
range of topics for thorough treatment or risk a hasty and superficial treatment 
in the effort to deal with everything. This author has chosen the latter alterna- 
tive. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I comprises in 125 pages the phi- 
losophy, the sociology, and the psychology of education, with lesson-planning 
and standard tests included. This part is still further attenuated by the effort 
to make everything so clear and simple that it will be within the comprehension 
of high-school Seniors. It is inevitable that the attempt to put so much into so 
brief a compass should lead to a treatment that is bare and abstract and there- 
fore of little value to the beginner. 

Part II is much better. It gives in 250 pages the special method of each of 
the elementary-school subjects. This part of the book is full of concrete and 
workable devices. That devices are dealt with rather than method will add to 
the usefulness of the book for many teachers. The one-room school is kept con- 
stantly in mind, and practical suggestions are given for adapting methods and 
curriculum to the country-school situation. The author is familiar with the 
recent scientific contributions to teaching, and he succeeds in adapting this 
material to the audience for which he writes. 

The book will prove useful as a guide to teachers who lack training or as a 
text in classes where methods must be taught in a very short time. Careful 
reading of the book, however, can only lead to the hope that the conditions 
which necessitate such a hasty treatment will soon cease to exist. 

R. C. ScarF 


Grade placement in the social sctences.—In the organization of the curricu- 
lum, difficulty is universally recognized as a fundamental criterion. Among the 


* Horace M. Culter, Elementary School Methods. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1927. Pp. xii+382. 
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recent additions to the long list of studies involving this factor is an attempt* 
to determine the difficulty of certain types of material in the social studies. 

The procedure followed is straightforward and definite. Seventy-two speci- 
mens of reading and graphic materials were selected and brief comprehension 
tests constructed for each specimen. The materials were submitted to ten 
thousand children throughout the country, and the percentage of children com- 
prehending each specimen was computed. Three measures of grade location 
were then derived, as the points at which 50, 67, and 75 per cent of the children 
understood the specimen. 

In interpreting the results, one must remember that the study indicates 
effect without ascribing cause. It points out those types of material which are 
at present relatively difficult for children in a given grade. It does not, however, 
indicate whether specimens are not understood because they are intrinsically 
beyond the powers of the children or merely because the children have had 
relatively little experience with the types. Since curricular procedure would be 
radically different in the two cases, full interpretation must await further 
investigation. The study, however, furnishes an admirable starting-point for 
causal analyses. 

Since the specimens and the statistical data are presented in detail in ap- 
pendixes, the study may prove of practical aid to teachers and administrators. 
It should be possible, in a general way, to check the probable degree of under- 
standing of almost any item which one might propose to include in the curricu- 


lum of the social sciences in a given grade. 
J. L. Barr 


Safety education comes into its own.—It is gratifying to note the rapidity 
with which safety education has come to occupy a place in the scheme of educa- 
tion. Its position comprehends all social relationships as they are exemplified in 
the modern classroom. Nowhere is this fact more skilfully brought to view than 
in the dissertation? of Dr. Ruth Streitz. 

Dr. Streitz approaches her theme from such vital considerations as “the 
need of a program of safety education for combating the hazards of modern 
civilization” and “the educational validity of safety work in the schools.” An 
analysis of the conditions of modern life which have forced such a program on the 
school leads quite logically to her comments on the educational validity of such 
a program. 

She devotes two chapters to three studies of current practice. In one study 


t C.O. Mathews, The Grade Placement of Curriculum Materials in the Social Studies . 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 241. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1926. Pp. vi+152. $1.50. 

2 Ruth Streitz, Safety Education in the Elementary School: A Technique for De- 
veloping Subject Matter. Educational Series, Volume I. New York: National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 1927. Pp. viii-+-142. $1.10. 
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she gathered her information by means of a questionnaire; in another, by an an- 
alysis of courses of study; and in the third, by classroom observation. 

She found that the amount of safety education contained in courses of study 
and the organization of these courses show very clearly that the idea of safety 
has permeated the subjects of the traditional curriculum and that a realization 
of the need for such instruction is evident in the fact that many schools are 
teaching safety under a number of classifications. Thus does she illustrate her 
point that “social need determines the content and validity of the curriculum.’’ 

Dr. Streitz proceeds to construct a course of study from the first grade 
through the eighth. She does not advocate here the introduction of a new sub- 
ject. Rather she shows how subject matter having social significance becomes a 
part of the child’s educative experience and how the content of safety is worked 
into it as an integral part of the whole. There is an insistent demand for knowl- 
edge of situations and such safety knowledge as may function successfully in 
adapting one’s self to these situations. The outcome of her program looks well 
toward the development of habits and attitudes that make for safe adjustment 
to modern dangers. 

In the upper grades emphasis is placed on a broadening of the understand- 
ing of the need for intelligent caution, on modern ways of meeting this need, and 
on the development of a sense of personal and collective responsibility for wise 
and safe action. 

It is interesting to note how varied and comprehensive are the relationships 
among all social studies in this method of developing subject matter and how 
inevitably the content and materials of safety are a definite and integral part of 
them. 

The study suggests informal ways of testing the teaching of such safety 
units as appear in the thesis, but the point of view indicates that the criterion by 
which the worth of teaching safety may be judged and the one objective evi- 
dence of its teaching is in the effective and successful behavior of children. 


Z. E. Scott 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


A survey of the supervision of handwriting —A book' by Joseph S. Taylor is 
the first which has come to the reviewer’s attention dealing specifically with the 
problem of the supervision of handwriting. The earlier part of the book is de- 
voted to a discussion of the physiology, psychology, and teaching of the subject. 
This is not distinctive. The second part, which begins at about the middle of the 
book, deals directly with problems of supervision. The author is a retired dis- 
trict superintendent in New York City, and he has utilized the results of his ex- 
perience as a supervising officer in arriving at the problems and the conclusions 
which he presents in the book. 

1 Joseph S. Taylor, Supervision and Teaching of Handwriting. Richmond, Virginia: 
Johnson Publishing Co., 1926. Pp. 192. 
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In the discussion of psychology and methods of teaching, the author has 
given a rather complete summary of the experimental work which has been done 
on these subjects. He refers freely to the original sources of information, and he 
has given a satisfactory summary of the problems in the field. His judgment on 
these problems is sane, and the book may be accepted as a satisfactory treat- 
ment of the subject. 

In dealing with supervision, the author draws more largely on his personal 
experience. Since this is a comparatively new field, it has not been widely studied 
by the experimental method. The author’s experience with the problems of 
supervision will be found to be of value to those who are dealing with the same 
problems. The book is written in a lively style and sometimes gives the impres- 
sion of being popular in nature. In the reviewer’s judgment, this style of writ- 
ing is ill suited to a scientific book, but, in spite of it, the author’s information 


and judgment are, in general, to be relied upon. 
FRANK N. FREEMAN 
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